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TO our READERS ann CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ JuLia” would perhaps find her advantage in reading 
more and writing Je/s, her ignorance ef hiftorical faéis cannot 
be compenfated for even by her delightful frains. 





Tue “Cynic” poffefles ill-nature without wit, a thing not 
to be endured. 





If “ Soron”’ would exercile his pen onany other fubjects 


than local p lisics his communications would be received saith 
pleafure. 





Tue -“ Puysictan” appears ratherin want of medical aid. 
pp 





The lines of the * Desponpinc SHEPHERD” are beyond 
meafure doleful. 





C’s. Ode to Madnefs is under confideration. 
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FOR. THE AMERICAN UNIVERSAL MAGAZIVE, 


ACCOUNT or PAHAQUALING, SUSSEX'COUNTY, 
EW-JERSZY, 


(With «& Vue w.) 


Pramovaune fettlement is fituated adjacent to thie 

river Delaware, in Walpack Townthip, Sutex county New- 

Jerfey, four miles below the great Bend of the Delaware. tt 

derives its name from that ofa Minifing Indiw Town, formegly 

on the fpot, and not entirely abandoned for a number of years 

‘after the formation. of a fettlement here by the white pzo- 
le. 

The land at'this place forms ‘a beautiful level for about the 
‘breadth of halfa mile parallel with the River, at which diftance 
it rifes with agentle acclivity to the heighth of about twenty 
feet, ‘beyond which it continues pretty level for the breadth of 
another half ‘mile to the foot of the Blue ’ Mountain, which at 
this its northern fide is confiderably lower than on the oppofite 
fide. The dwellings of the Inhabitants (who are principally 
Low Datch their anceftors having-emigrated hither from -Elo-- 
pus and other partsof New Y otk) as well as their barns and 
wtler out buildings, are-built -on . the hill abovementioned, :and 
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from their elevated fituation, command extenfive and delighttul 
profpects cf the whole of the fields, and low lands or flatts, and 
for fome diftance acrofs the Delaware, where the view is bounded 
by ahigh and verdant hill. ‘The foil of the low land (being 
chiefly the part under cultivation) though much mixed with fand 
owing to its being often overflowed in times of great frefhes, is 
ofa very luxuriant nature, vielding abundant crops of every fpe- 
cies of grain and other produce. 

The Blue Ridge for a great extent in this part of the country 
feems to be almoit one folid body of Iron Ore—Appearances of 
Copper have hkewife been found in many places, particularly 
two iniles below Pahaqualing near Shoemaker’s ferry, where fo 
long as forty years ago, a company who affociated themfelves 
for the exprefs purpofe, confifting ef the holders of property in 
that vicinity, effected a fuccefsful fearch for Copper Ore, nume- 
rous very fine ftrata or veins of which were found, generally 
running in a North Weftwardly direGtion under the bed of the 
Delaware into Pennfylvania. An attempt was alterwards made 
to work the mine and from the flattering appearances exhibited 
at the outfet, the utmoft fuccefs was calculable—but the difh- 
culties attending a bufinefs of that kindin a remote part of the 
country at that period, but thinly inhabited and having but lit- 
tle intercourle, or means of communication, with the more fet- 
tled parts, added tea variety of other caufes, combining to throw 
ebftacles in the way that proved infurmountable, occafioned the 
work in a little while to be relinquifhed. Meafures however, it ‘is 
faid, have been in view for fome time paft, and it is expeted will 
ere long be taken, to bring about a recommencement of the bufi- 
nefs,. and judging from the enterprizing and ative {pirit of fe- 
veral of the perfons into whofe hands part of the property kas 
fince fallen, it may fairly be prefumed if the work be atall un- 
dertaken it. will be conduGed in fuch a manner as to become a 
fource of confiderable emolument to the proprietors. 

A t2& atteriding the opening of the mine abovementioned 
and which is fearcely known beyond the neighbourlcod where 
it occurred, deferves to be noticed inthis place asit may throw 
fome ligt:t upon a fubject which has exercifed the ingenuity of 
feveral intelligent writers. The fpot at which it was judged 
proper to break an opening into the fide of the mountain was a 
fort uf a cavity about the heighth of a man, feemingly formed 
by nature but covered with a thick crult by the accumulation 
of earth, ftones and foliage; that for many revolving- feafons 
had been wathed down the ujountain by heavy rains, Upeo 
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. digging fome feet into the hollow the workmen were not a little: 
furprifed to come to a wall conftructed of loofe ftones, neatly 
. and regularly placed one upon another, and their furprife was not 
«diminifhed whet. upon further examination a fail hole by way 
. of entrance was perceived, into,which they crept and difcovered | 
_ an irregular cave of about twelve! feet-ovér, with a number of 
tocls and implements of antique fhape ftrewe@about the ground. 
In one corner lay a confufed mafs of ‘rubbifh part of which on 
being turned about appeared to have once been cloth, *but was’ 
now quite decayed, and in another place were found a parcel of 
bones apparently the fkeleton of a human perfon whoin all like- 
lihood had finifhed -his earthly exiftence in this lonefome retire-- 
ment. The decayed cloth when brought out into the open ai, 
could plainly be difcerned to have been blue-and of a-very fine 
texture fimilar to the beft Spanith cloth,. but immediately. on: 
being fingered it crumbled into duft. 
How long fince this wretched mortal-may have been ‘the fo- 
litary tenant of his dreary. abode, no probable conje&ture can at’ 
this aiftance of time be formed, but tw the drynefs. of the ‘cave, 
and the total exclufion of air from it; muft-evidently be afcribed 
the prefervation of the cloth in fuch a ftate, as to have been fo: 
eafily recognized. Nor could:any information be obtained from 
the Indians, who were prefent and were confulted on the ‘occa- 
fion, from whichany fatisfattory conclufion could be drawn, in- 
deed they feemed totally ignorant both as. to the eziftence of” 
fucha place as the cave, andto its inhabivant, neither could they 
offer.a fuppolition as to the perfon, uniefs it may have been one 
of thofe “ white men’? who(to ue their own expreffion) “ had ' 
a long time ago ‘been here in fearch of yellow metal.” Be this 
however as it may the truth of the circumftance is unqueftiona- 
ble, aad can be-attefted by feveral *perfons: of refpectability 
yet living who were witneffes *of* the fact, among whom 
the writer of this article is at liberty to mentign’ the names of 
John Vancampen, Ef{q. formerlymember of the General Affeme. 
bly and of :the Executive Council,.of this ftate, and «Mr. Bena 
jamin Depue, of the neighbourhood of Eafton, the datter of 
whom for many years. after the occurrence had ’ (and ftibmay 
have) in his pofleffion feveral filver *bittons .: bearing «evident 
marks of being Spanith,:torn'from the cloth found 4s above fta~ 
ted. ¢ ot 
Every one who is acquainted with the’early hiftory of | this 
sountry, and the proceedings Ea. Spegiarls fublequent to ats® 
‘ 2¢ ee. | 
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_Giftover;, will well recollé&, that many of the Spanift adven— 
‘tures, prompted by that infatiable defire for gold, which was: 
fo univerfally prev alent among them, projected marches into 
the interior parts, for the purpofe of exploring the country, for- 


' more of that bewitching metal, wherever there-exifted profpeats 


‘of finding any—and it will. be equally well recolleéted, that 
. among thofe who planned and executed expeditions of that na- 


pure no one was more daring and perfevering, thar Ferdinand — 


de Soto; a companion of the Pizarros in their conqueft of Peru, 
and aiterwards Governor of Cuba. The Span‘th Hiftorian Her- 
-sera and Mr. Purchas.in his. Pilgrims* have given ample details 
- of de Soto’s proceedings, and thofe of his fucceffor inecommand 
. Alverado,during a four yearsramble, through the vaft, and almoft 
impenetrable. forefts, and wilds, of this extenfive continent, to 
_ the diftance: of 450 leagues from the place of their departuré, 
on the bay of Mexico—of their there finding a river a quarter 
.of a-mile over, and of the death and burial of de Soto on its 
bank, and.of Alverado’s having afterwards built feven finall 
yeffelsin which be failed with the remnant of his people down 
the river into the ocean, and weltward along the coaft to the 
Mexican bay. Uponthe authorities contained in thefe writers, 
the late Dr. Franklin offered the fuggeftion, that de Soto and 
his party might in all probability have been the conftructors of 
thofe immente fortifications, fo well known to have been found ' 
on the Mufkingum, and in other parts, but this opinion of his 
has fince met with much oppofition, and has been coutroverted 
(with much ability): by Dr. Stiles, of New England, and 
feveral other learned writerst, as entirely unfatisfactory and 
ithifory. What connexion the circumftance before related might. 
have with the Spanifh adventurers, or how tar it may have a 
tendency to ftrengthen, or fypport the Dodior’s conj: Gures, 
remains to bedecided upon a candid and thorough invettigation. . 
‘] hat the perfon whofe. bones were dilcovered may have been 
one of de Soto's people, (for we-have no knowledge of any 
other Spanifh parties traverfing this country, either at an ealier 
or later period). who impreffed with the idea that he had found 
fymptoms of G: ld in chis{pot, which he wifhed to engrofs to 
himfelf, or from fome other canfe, chufe to fecede-from the reft 
of his party and remain behind, feems at. leaft plaufible if it 


* Sce thefe works in the Philadelphia Library. 


+ See American Magazine fer 1787 and 1788—and alfo the Co* 
jumbian Mag. for 1788... 
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is not demonftrable. It were tobe wifhed that thé fubjéc&. could 
undergo’ fcrutiny by fome able hand : it is aw inteérefting oné, 

and fach ashave the means of inveftigation within their reach 


might poffibly derive much real gratification in réward for their 
oil and induftry in the refearch. 


FH. 








Review of 


Obfrvations madeon a Tour from Bengal'to Perfia, in the 
years 1786—87, with a fhort account of the remains of 
the celebrated Palace of Perfepolis, and other int refting 
évents, By William Francklin, Enfigr o1 the bon. Com™ 
pany’s Benngal. cfablifhment, lately returned from 
Perfia. 


P ERSIA, notwithftanding the confpicnous figure it makes in 
ancient hiftory, and even in modern times, under the reign of 
a Schah-Abbas, and a Kouli-Kan, is fo little known to Europe- 
ans at prefent, that any information refpecting it, or the man 
ners and cuftoms of its inhabitants, muft be a high gratification to. 
thofe who, deprived of the exalted pleafure of furveyi ing foreigh 
nations on the {pot, wifh to indemnify themfelves for that lofs, 
by perufing authentic accounts of them, pnblifhed by intelligent 
and ingenious travellers ;-who, braving every danger and diffi- 
culty, and p.ompted by a noble and laudable curiolity, commu- 
nicate the refult of their obfervations to the public. . Except the 
kingdom of Thibet, there is no country in the inmmenfe regions 
ef Afia, with which we are lefs acqua‘nted ; and though the 
late Jonas Hanway, Efq.and Mr. Bell, as wellas Mr. Niebubr 
and fome others, have givenus agood deal of information res 
fpecting it, yetthey have omitred many things that want of 
time or opportunity prevented - them ‘from being acquainted 
with, 
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' pe author of.the prefent work being a fupernumerary officet* 

ae Bengal eftablifhment, was defirous of employing his lei-. 

aypute time by improving himfelf in the Perfian language, as well! 

‘tas to gaia informationconcerning the hiftory and manners of that - 
nation. For this purpofe he obtained a furlough, and having: 
had the advantage of refiding eight months at Shirauz, and of. 
being domefticated with the natives, he was enabled to Jearn 
many particulars, which no other European travelter ever had 
an opportunity of knowing. =“ 

We fhall feie&t a few. detached paflages. fram this- work, as 
fpecimens of the avthor’s manner. Being always ready to pay 
refse&t to the fair fex, we fhall begin with that amiable part of 
the creations x’ . 

The women §t Sbiraux, fays he, have at all times been cele- 
brated over thofé Of other parts of Perfia for their beauty, * and 
not without reafgne) Of thofe whom I had the fortune to fee- 
during my refidence} and who were mo ly relations-and friends 
of the family I lived in, many were tall and well thaped: but 
their bright and fparkling eyes was avery ftriking beauty : this, 
however, is ina great meafure owing to art, as they rub 
their eye-lids with the black powder of antimony (called furma), 
which adds an incomparable brilliancy to their natural Iuftre.. 
The large black eye 1s in moft eftimation amang the Perfians, 
and this isthe moit common at Shiraux. As the women in Ma- 
homedan countries are, down to the meaneft, covered with a 
veil from head to feot, a fight is never to be obtained of them 
io the ftrcet: but from my fituation, I have feen, many of them 
within doors. as when any came to vifit the family where I lived, 
which many did, dirsGed by their curiofity to fee an European, 
underftanding I belonged to the houfe, they made no fcruple of 
pulling off their veils, and converfing with great inquifitivenefs 
and familiarity, which feemed much gratified by my ready com- 
pliance with their requefts, informmg them of European cuftoms : 
and manners. and never failed to procure me thanks, with the 
additional characte: of a good natured feringe (the appellation. 
by which all “uropeans are diftinguifhed).. ‘he women in Pers. 
fia, as inall Mahomedan nations, after marriage, are very lite. 
tl. better than flaves to their hufbands. ‘Thofe mild and familiar 
endearments which grace the focial board of an European, and 
which «t the fume time they afford a mutual fatisfaction to 
either fex, tendalfo to refine and polifh manners, are. totally 
“itiiknown in Mahomedan countries. The hufband, of afufpicir 
@us téihper, and chained down by an obftinate and perfevering; 
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etiquette, thinks ‘hiimfelf affronted even by the inquiry of a 
friend after the healthof his wife. Calling ber by name, is ne- 
ver allowed of ; the mode of addrefs muft be, “* May the mo- 


ther of fuch a fon, or fuch a daughter, be happy ; 1 hope fhe 


isin health.” And none, except thofe of the neareft kin, as.a 
brother, or uncle, are ever allowed to fee the females of the ta- 
mily unveiled: it would be deemed as an infult.—Thrice 
happy ye, my fair and amiable countrywomen, who, born and 
educated in a land of freedom, can, without violating the laws 
of propriety, both give and receive the benefit of fecial inter- 
courfe, uniarprefied by the baneful effects of jealouly ! Rejoice 
that thefe bleffings are afforded you !—which have inculcated 
the fentiments_ of liberality and politenefs, and which ftiill con- 
tribute to enhance the value of fociety, and to fecure you a 
permanent and unalloyed felicity !—The Perfian ladies, how- 
ever, during the days of court{hip, have in their turn pre-emi- 
nence ; a miftrefs making no {cruple of commanding her lover 
to ftand all day long at the door of her father’s houfe, repeating 
verfes in praife of her beauty and accomplifhments ; and this is 
the general way of mking love at Shirauz ; a lover rarely being 
admitted to a fight of his miftrels, before the marriage contract 
is figned. , 

On the fuperftition of the Perfians he fays, 

The Perfians univerfally have a fixed belief in the efficacy 
of charms, omens, talifmans, and other fuperftitions. Befides 
what they have received fince their converfion to Mahomeda- 
nifm, they have in general retained all that their anceftors before 
practifed. Indeed, the only, difference is, that what was before 
authorifed and commanded by the Magian religion, has been 
fubfequently allowed by the religion of Mahomed. They are, 
of all people, the moft addited to the idea of fortunate or au- 
{picious days and hours, the divs fafti a’qu’ nefiufti of the Ro- 
mans ; and even on the minuteft aad moft trifling occafions will 
feek for a lucky moment. Going a journey can never be per- 
formed without firft confulting a book of Omens, each chapter 
of which begins with a particular letter of the alphabet, which 
is deemed fortunate or inaufpicions; and fhould they unluckily 
pitch upon one of the latter, the-journey muft of courfe be de- 
layed until a more favourable opportunity. Entering a new 
houle, the putting on a new garment, with numberiefs other 
common and trifling occurrences, are determined by motions 
equally abfurd and frivolous. in their marriages they pay the 
ftricteft attention to this point; a lucky hour for figning the cons 
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tract, and another forthe weddingsday, being efieemeft able 
-lutely neceffary to the future happinefs of the intended couple. { 
Thole: alfo who are in good circumftances, generally fend for’ a 
Muunjim, or aftrologer, at the birth of a child, in order to cal. 
culate his horrofcope with the utmoft exacinefe. 

To a-man they have their Talifimans, which are generally: 
‘fome fentence from the Koran, or faying of their prophet At, 
written either upon paper, or engraved upon a finall plate of 
filver, which they bind round their arms, and other parts of the 
body ; but thofe of higher rank make afe of rubbies,’ emeralds, 
and other precious ftones, The women of condition have: finall 
'filver plates of-a circular form, upon-which are engraved fenten- 
ces from the Koran: which, as well-as-the Falifinans, they 
bind about theirarms with pieces of red and green filk, -and: 
‘look upon them as never-failing charms againft the fafcinations: 
of the Devil, or wicked {pirits (whom they call Deebs), and 
iwho they fay are conftantly running about the wetld, to do-all. 
“the mifthief in their power. 47 *hey are equally abetintd: i in- their. 
“adeas oft the heavenly bodies, at leaft the middling and lower ] 
~elafs of »people, -particularly in refpe&t to the falling of the ftars,. 
veelipfes of tie funand moon, and the appearances ‘ef meteors: 
andcomets. As for their religious fvftem, they beheve there 
are nine heavens, the loweft of which is that immediately‘ above 
‘their heads : ‘they imagine, therefore, that on the falling of a 
fiar, it is oceafioned by the angels in the-lower heaven giving 
-blows on the heads of the devils, for attempting to penetrate in- 

to thofe regiens. Mr. Hanway has taken netice of this circum- 
yore in bid travels; and icis. the firm belief of the Perfian in. 
general, and even amongit fome of thofe who, from their edhcd-. 
tion and fenfe, ought to be better informed. 

The Mahomedans are interdiGted by the laws of their propliet 
from drinking wine, but notwithftanding this prohibition many 
of them facrifice, and very liberally to: Bachuss 

The Perfians.are, of all Mahomedan nations, the jeaft fcru- 
~pulous of drinking wine, asmany of:them do it publicly, and- 
‘almoft all of them. in private {excepting thafe who ‘have perform- 
ved the pilgrimage to Mecca, and men of religion) : they alfoare 
-very liable to be quarreliome when inebriated, which is often 
attended with fatal confequences. They eat opram, but in-much 
‘Jefs quantities than the ‘Turks, ‘and | imdeed in ‘every thing thev 
fay or do, -eat-oridrink, they wake a point to beas different from 
this nation.as poflible, avhom they deteft to. aman, beyond meas 
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fure; efteeming Jews- and’ Chriftians. fuperior to them, and 
nearer tofalvation. They publicly curfe and abufe the: three: 
firt Caliphs after Mahomed, Abu Beker, Omar, and. Ofiman, 
whom they fay were ufurpers and tyrants, and unjuftly deprived 
theirprophet Ali of his right of the Caliphat. It is impoflible to 
conceive the great veneration they exprels for Ali, both in their 
books and in their converfatioh: they elteem him to be the 
moft excellent and learned man that ever lived, and not inferior 
in good qualities to Mahomed himfelf, excepting in his exprefs 
dignity, asa heavenly miflionary, They jay that Ali was the 
only man the world ever produced, ‘who could converfe in all 
languages ; and that fiuce him no one has appeared upon earth 
with as equal knowledge. 

We hail conclude our extracts from this work at prefeut, 
with the following accouat of the mode of travelling in Per- 
fia, | 

A Cajfila is compofed of camels, horfes, and mules, the whole 
‘of which are under the direction of a Cheharwa Dar, or Maf- 
ter. It is to him the price of a mule or camel is paid, and he 
ftipulates with the traveller to feed and take care of the beaftdur- 
ing the journey : he has under him feveral inferior fervants, who 
help to unload the bealts of burden, take them to water, and 
attend them during forage. ‘Ibe Cafila, whilft on the journey, 
keeps as clofe as poSible, and ‘on its arrival at the Munzil Gab, 
-or place of encampment for the day, each load is depofited on 
a‘particular fpot, marked out by the mafter, to which the mer- 
chant who owns the goods repairs ; his baggage formsa crefcent: 
in the centre are placed the bedding and provifions ; a rope or 
line made of hair is then drawn round the whole, at the diftance 
ot about three yards each way, which ferves to diftinguifh the 
feparate encampments, J)uring the night, the beafts are all 
brought to their tations, oppofite to the goods they are to carry 
in the morning, and are made faft tu the hair rope aforementt- 
oned, At the hour of moving, which is generally between 
three and four in the morning, they load the mules and camels. 
In doing this, the paffengers are awakened by the.jinglmg of 
the bells tied round the necks of the beafts, in order to prevent 
their ftraggling daring the march. A paffage from Hafiz may 
probably be not unacceptable to the reader, in this place, as it 
ferves to illuftrate the cuftom above ¢efcribed. 

“The bell proclaims aloud, bind on your burdens \” 


ODES or HAFIZ. 
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When every thing is ready, the Cheharwa Dar orders thofe 
nearell the road to advance, andthe whole move off in regular 
fuceeilion, in the fame order as the preceding day. 





ANECDOTES, 


Amaroise Spinola pafling through Paris, in 1604, had 
the honor of fupping with Henry (V. ‘lowards the end of the 
entertainment, the King having afked him what particular plan 
of operations he ineant to purfue i in the next campaign, Spino- 
Ja gavg him a faithful relation ot his intentions ; telling him how 
and n he would begin, where he would conftrué a br idge, 
on the Scheld, to lead over his army; and where he propofed to 
erect a fimall fort. In a word, he did not omit the minuteft 
circumftance. Henry, who was intercflted for the Dutch, ~im- 
mediately wrote to the Prince of Orange an account of all that 
he had heard, telling him that he muft take every thing in a, 
quite contrary fenfe, as it was not prebable that Spinola, who 
was fufpicious of him, weuld have difclofed his real defigns. 
This able General, however, did every thing that he had faid. 
He had been fo free with Henry LV. only becaufe he was. per- 
fuaded that he would not believe him. On this account that 
Prince faid, ‘ Others deceive me by {peaking falfehood, but 
Spinola has deceived me by telling the truth.” 

A flatterer one day complimented Alphonfo V. in the follow- 
ing words, “ Sire,” you are not only a king like others, but you 
are alfo the brother, the nephew, and the fon of a king.”— 
“ Well,” replied the wife monarch, “* What do all thefe vain tir 
tles prove? That [ hold the crown from n ny anceftors, without 
ever having done any thing to delerve it.” 
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LIFE OF MOLIERE 


(Continued from page 155.) 


Tue friendfhip which Moliere had formed atcollege with 
Chapelle continued to the laft moment of his life; but he did 
not find that confolation in his company, which might have been 
expected. Moliere’s health was greatly impaired, a bad‘cough, 
which he had neglected, had brought on a {pitting ef blocd, fo 
that he was obliged to have recourfe toa milkdiet. C hape! le, 
on the other hand, was a diffipated man, who was fond of his 
bottle. He, however, had an apartment ia Moliere’s houle at 
Hauteuil, to ‘Whicl 1 he often went, but rather in order to amufe 
himfelf, than to enter into any ferious converfation. On this 
account, Moliere ofiener unbofomed himfelf to Rohault and 
Mignard, to Wore he imparted all his misfortunes with the 
greateftfreedom. Do you not pity me,” faid he to them 
one day, “ for saias of a profeffion and in a fituation fo opp DO- 
fite to my prefent fentiments and difpofition? 1 am fond of 
calm life, but mine is agitated by a ihoufand di fquieiudes, of 
which in the beginning i had no idea, aud to which Lam forced 
tofubm't. With every precaution that a man can oblerve, [ 
have fallen into all that unhappinefs into which thofe generally 
fall who marry without reflection. Y es, my dear Robault, I 
am the moft wretched of men, and | have met with no more 
than | defervad. 1 imagined that my wife ought to regulate 
her behaviour by her vistuie, and by my intentions, but we am 
fenfible that in her prefent fituation, fhe ‘would have been {till 
more e uithappy than I had fhe done fo. 1¢ polleiles livclineis 
and wit, and takes plealurei in making ag moft of « c hem, which 
notwithftamding all that I can do, gives me great ‘uneafinels. 
My wife, much more reafonable than i, wilhes to enjoy life 
agreea! bly ; fhe purlues her own courfe, and, emboldened by 
her innocence, difdains to {ubmit to thole precaut ions which J ré= 
commend to her. This negligence I contider as conterpt. I 
with for more marks of friendthip, that I may be convince. of 
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her love, and for more propriety in her conduct, that my mind 
may be at reft; but my wife, always the fame, and always free 
in her behaviour, which would be exempted from fufpicion, 
for any man of lefs feeling, cruelly fuffers me to remaina prey 
to my griefs, ad occupied only with the defire of pleafing in 
general, like the reft of her fex, without any particular defign, 
laughs at my weaknefs ; yet, if I could enjoy my friends as of- 
ten as 1 wifh, I fhould find fome relief, but your indi eine 
occupations, and my employment, deprive me of that fatis!acti- 

on.” Rohault endeavoured by the foundeft maxims of philofo- .. 
phy, to convince his friend that he was inthe wrong to give 
himfelf up in fuch a manner to chagrin. ‘“ Alas!” replied 
Moliere, * with fuch an amiable wife as mine,1 cannot be a 
philofopher, and perhaps, were you in my place, you would pafs 
more unhappy moments than { do.”— 

Though Chapelle wasa very honeft man, he did notenter fo 
familariy into Moliere’s complaints. He was too fond of plea- 
fure, and made it his principal purfnit; and as Meliere, on ac- 
count of his conftitution, was not able to fhare with him in the 
jeys of the table, whenever he wifled to make merry at Hau- 
teuil, he was under the neceflity of bringing afew bottle compa- 
nions along with him. One night having carried thither Def- 
preaux, and fome more of his friends, in order to fup, Moliere, 
whofe health would not permit him to be one of the party, hav- 
ing taken his bafon of milk in their prefence, retired to reft. 
As foon as he was gone, the guefts fat down to table, and when 
their imaginations becezme heated by the juice of the grape, 
about three o’clock in the morning, their converfation infenfibly 
turned upon mortality. “ What an infignificant thing i is life,” 
cried Chapelle. “ How full of cares and vexation ! Phirty 
or forty years of itare often thrown away in the anxious pur- 
fuit of fome pleafure which difappoints us at the laft. In cur 
childhood we are perpetually teazed by our parents, who wilh 
to fill our heads with fome nonfenfe or other, and we are no 
fooner out of the hands of our pedautical tutors, than marriage 
and a fettlement are thought of. Women,” eontinued he, in 
a louder tone of voice, * were born for our mifery. In fhort, 
if we lock round us, we fhall find nothing but care, misfortune, 
vexations, and confufion.” 

** Well {poken,” replied another of the company, * life is 
not worth the Keeping, let us leave it to grovelling fools, and, 
left fuch good friends as we fhould be feparated, let us end our 
misfortunes at once and go and drown owrfelves together ; 
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the river is at hand; we can never have a better opportunity, 
and our death will procure us fome fame.” This defign being 
unanimoufly approved, they fet out for the river, in order to put 
itin execution. Barony who was prefent, immediately hajfle- 
ned to call affitance, and to awaken Moliere, who, knowing to 
what lengths his friends would often proceed in their drunken 
frolicks, was exceedingly alarm ed. Before he could get up, 
they had reached the river, and had got into a boat, that they 
might foouer finifh the bufinefs, by throwing themfelves into 
the deepeft part of the water, but fome fervants and neighbours 
who had been collected, arrived time enough to’ prevent them 
frem executing their extravagant project, and to dr ag out thofe 
who were already in the river. Incenfed at being difappointed, 
they drew their fwords, and purfued their benefactors to Mo- 
liere’s houfe, who on his appearance, pretended to applaud 
them, and, as if in a paffion, ordered thofe to retire who bad 
faved their lives ; “* What have I dove,” continued he, * that 
you fhou!ld think of drowaing yourfelves without me?” Mo- 
liere’s reproach feemed to be fo juft, that they all invited him 
to go along with them immediately to the river, in order tomake 
another attempt. “ Not at prefent,” replied Moliere. ‘¢ Such 
2 glorious action ought not tobe concealed by the obfcurity of 
night. Should we drown ourfelves now, it would be attributed 
not to calm reafon and reflection, but to the phrenzy of intoxi- 
cation. - Let us wait till to-morrow, then in the open face. of 
day, when perfectly fober and cool, let us buldly execute our 
purpofe.” This new propofal was ‘teceived with the higheft ap- 
plaufes, and Chapelle gravely faid, ‘‘ Gentlemen, let us defer 
drowning ourfelves till to-morrow, and in the mean time, fet 
us go and finifh our wine.” Next day the miferies of life were 
forgotten, and Moliere had the pleafure of feeing his friends re- 
covered from their extravagant phrenzy. 

Of all Moliere’s comedies, none made a greater noife, or 
raifed more clamor againft him, than his Tartuffe. ‘Lhree acts 
of this piece were reprefented ar Verfailles, in thé month of 
May, 1664, but it was not acted in Paris till 1667. Moliere 
was fo fenfible of the oppofition that would be made to it, that 
he endeavoredto prepare the way for its appearance on the 
theatre, by reading it publicly; but never farther than the 
fourth act. It was, however, no fooner brought forward, than 
itraifed up enemies in every quarter. As the chief objet of it 
was to turn hypecrify and falfe devotion into ridicule, fome 
people, whole intereft it persaps was that it fhould be fuppre® 
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fed, told the King that it was a dangerous produétion, and that 
Moliere, under pretence of fatiriling vice, had nothing elfe in 
view than to difturb the domeftic peace of families. This mif- 
reprefention had the defired effect, and while Moliere was | 
flattering himfelf with the hopes of gaining a confiderable fum 
by it, and of giving the finifhing ftroke to his reputation, an 
order was iffued by the King forbidding it to be ated. Moliere 
was greatly difappointed by his prohibition, but fome time after 
he found means to convince his majefty that his intention in 
writing this piece was very different from what his enemies had 
reprefented it to be; the King therefore tacitly gave his confent 
for its being again brought forward. Moliere, however, laid it 
alide for fome time, and in order that he might keep alive the 
curiofity of the public, he wrote his M:fanthrope, but he was 
fenfible on its firft appearance, that the people of . Paris were 
fonder of laughing than of admiring, and that for one perfon 
who is capable of relifhing what is really excellent, there are 
fix times that number who defpife it, becaufe it is above their 
comprehenfion. The fecond reprefeatation of this piece was 
lefs fuccefsful than the firft, and ia order to fupport it, Moliere 
revived the Mock Doéor, whieh was one of thofe little pieces 
performed by his company, on their firft outfet. On the third 
appearance of the Mifauthrope, it was worfe received than be- 
fore, but on the fourth, the Mcck Doctor b:ing brought out at 
the fame time, it was found to have more merit, and ina very fhort 
time it was confidered as one of the beft produ€tions which had 
ever come trom his pen. Soon after this period, he reprefented 
before the king, the two firft ats ef a dramatic paftoral, called 
Melicerta, but he did not think proper to have the third per- 
formed, nor to print the two firft, which were not publifhed till 
after his death. 

When Moliere found that the clamor which had been raifed 
againft his Tartuffe, had a little fubfided, he prepared to bring’ 
it forward a fecond time, but no fooner was it given out, than 
thofe who felt the force of its fatire, again tock the alarm. 
The performers, however, got ready their parts, a great con- 
courfe of people flocked to the theatre, the luftres were lighted 
up, and the play was about to commence, when a frefh order 
arrived in the king’s name, forbidding it to proceed. In confe- 
quence of this, the lights were extinguifhed, and the money 
was returned tothe audience. Moliere inthis acted wifely, 
for as the king was_ then in Flanders, his enemies might have 
pretended te fay, that as the king’s former prohibition was ftill 
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in foree, he had taken advantage of his abfence to exhibit his 
play to the public. The permiffion which Moliere faid he had 
from his majefty, was not in writing, and as the affair was likely 
to be attended with ferious ceafequerices, he immediately dif- 
patched two of his friends to beg the king’s proteétion, in fo 
critical a conjunfture. Thofe who had reduced him to this nes 
ceflity enjoyed but a fhort triumph, for on the return of the 
meffengers, Moliere received an order from his majefty, that 
the piece fhould be reprcfented. This news gave him great 
joy, as it afforded him an opportunity of letting the public judge 
whether his Tartuff deferved approbation or cenfure. It was 
after this received with much applaufe, and acted feveral times 
fuccefsfuly. 

This mark of efteem which the king beftowed upon Molieré, 
added a new luftre to his. reputation. Some pretended that it 
was merely a perfonal favor, but the king, who was fenfible that 
hypocrify was feverely lafhed in this piece, was very glad that 
a vice which was contrary to his own fentiments, fhould be at- 
tacked by fo able an antagonift, Every body complimented him 
upon his. fuccefs ; even his eneimies appeared to teftify their joy 
and declared that his Tartuffe was one of thefe excellent pro- 
duétions whichplaced virtue in a proper point of view. “ That 
is true,” faid Moliere, ** but 1 find it is very dangerous to take 
part with virtue ; [ have repented doing fo more than once inamy. 
life.” a 

The. king having propofed to give an entertaiiment to his <* 
court in the month of. February, 1670, Moliere had orders to 
prepare apiece for it. On this occafion he wrote The Magni- 
fic-nt Lov-rs, which was much applauded. In the month of Oc- 
tober of the fame year, he brought out his Gentl: man Cit, which 
wasat firft very ill received ; but on the fecond reprefentation, 
the king having to!d Moliere, that no piece had ever diverted 
him more, and thatit was really excellent, all the courtiers be- 
ftowed the higheft encomiums upon it, and its merit was every 
where extolled. Moliere always wrote from nature, and it is . 
faid, that Mr. Rohault, though his intimate friend, ferved him 
as a model for delineating the character of the philofopher, which 
he has introduced in that comedy. That the copy might be more 
ju, Moliere intended to borrow Mr. Rohault’s old hat, witha 
view of giving it to an actor named du Croify, who was to 
perform that part in the play. He therefore fent Baron to. his 
friend to beg him to lend hiin his hat, which was fo fingular in 
its figure, that it would have been very difficult to find one like . 
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it. Butthe philofopher refufed to grant Moliere’s requeft, be- 
caufe Baron had the imprudence to tell him with what intention 
it was made. This circumftance is trifling in itfelf, but it may 
ferve to fhew how attentive Moliere was to reprefent things to 
the life. He knew thathe could not find fo philofophical a hat, 
if we may ufe the expreffion, as that of his friend, who, how- 
ever, thought that he would have been difhonoured hadhe fuf- 
fered this part of his drefs to appear on the flage. 

After the Gentleman Cit, Moliere gave to the public the 
Cheats of Scapin and the Princes of Efcarbaguas, the former 
on the 24th of May, +671, and the latter in the month of Fe- 
bruary the year following. Both thefe pieces were decried by 
the critics, but the people, for whom they were written, pafled 
avery different judgement upon them. 

It has been drtady mentioned, that Moliere did net live on 
the beft terms with his wife, and that her conduéton many oc- 
cafions gave him too much caufe to be uneafy.* His friends, 
however, endeavoured to bring about a reconciliation, which 
they accomplifhed,. and Moliere, to render their union more 
perfect, gave over the ufe of milk, which he had till then con- 
tinued, and put himfelf on a flefhdiet. This change of food 
encreafed his cough, and the diforder of his breaft, but this did 
not prevent him from finifhing the comedy of the Hypocondriac, 
which he had begun fome time before. 

Ten.months after his reconciliation with his wife he brought 
out this play, which was received, like moft of his other piecds, | 
with much applaufe.. The day on which it was to be acted the 
third time,. he felt himfelf much more incommoded than ufval 
‘by the diforder in his breaft, which induced him to calk 
his wife, and in the prefence of Baron to addrefs her in the fol- 
lowing words: “ While my life was equally chequered with 
pleafure and pain I thought myfelf happy; but now, when op- 
preffed with misfortunes, and without any profpec& of a fingle. 
moment of contentment or eafe, I fee plainly that I muft bid 
adieu to the worrd; I cannot hold out any. longer againft my 
miferies, which do not fuffer me tg enjoy the leaft relaxation.’* 
Both his wife and Baron were fenfibly affected by thefe words, 
which they did not expect, and they begged him not to think 
of acting that day, but to take alittle repofe. “ What would 
you have me do,” replied Moliere ? “ Here are fifty poor peo- 


* A certain author whom Bayle quotes fays, that Meliere’s wife, 
was fuppofedto be hisown daughter. 
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ple who have nothing elfe to fupport theni but what they gain 
daily ; what will become of them if the play is not performed ? 
I fhould reproach myfelf with having neglected them did I not 
give them bread every day, while | have it in my power.’’ He 
however fent for the performers, and told them, that finding 
himfelf much more indifpofed than ufual, he would not per- 
form that day, unlefs they were ready exatly at four o'clock. 
Every thing then was prepared, and the curtain being drawn up 
precifely at the time, Moliere went through his part . with 
much difficulty, and moft of the fpe¢ctators perceived that in 
pronouncing the word jurv, in the ceremony of the Hypo- 
chondriac, he was feized with a convulfive fit. Being fenfible 
that the audience obferved it, he endeavored to conceal by a 
forted fmile what had happened to him. 

Whenthe piece was finifhed he putonhis night gown, and retire 
ing with Baron afked him what the audience faid of the piece. Baron 
told him that his works were always well received,and that the of 
tener they were acted the more they were admired; but, added 
Le, “you appearto be much worfe than ufual.” Yes,’ 
replied Moliere, “ I find myfelf exceedingly cold.” Baron hav- 
ing felt his hands, fent fer a chair, and had him carried home to 
his lodgings. As foon ashe was conveyed to his bed chamber 
Baron wifhed him to take a little foup, of which his wife had’ 
always plenty by her. ‘ No,” replied Moliere, “ my wife’s 
“ foup is always aqua-fortis to me; you know the ingredients 
“© which fhe puts into it, give me rather fome Parmefan cheefe,” 
This being brought him, he eat a little of it with fome bread, 
and gave orders that he fhould be put to bed. Soon after he 
was {eized with a violent fit of coughing, and on a candle being 
brought, it was found that he had ipit up a confiderable gquanti- 
ty of blood. He then defired that his wife inight be called in; 
but before fhe could get up ftairs, he expired, being fuffocated 
by the blood which iffued from his mouth in great abundance. 
This event took place on the 17th of February, 1763, when 
be was in the fifty third year of his age. The compaiy, of 
which Moliere had been the head, propofed to celebrate his fu- 
neral with great pomp and folemnity ; but ‘the Archbifhop of 
Paris refufed to allow him Chriftian burial. His widow, to 
make fome amends by her refpect to his corpfe for the uneafinefs 
fhe had given him while living, went and threw herfelf at the 
King’s feet and implored his protection, upon which his Majefty 
fent a meflage to the prelate requefting him te permit the body 
tobe interred, as his r2fufal would make a great noife, and give 
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offence. This induced the Archbifhop to revoke his ‘prehibi- 
tion, provided the burial {nould be private and without fhew. It 
was accordingly performed by two priefts without finging, a_ 
great number of Moliere’s friends attending, each of whom car- 
‘ried a torch in his hand. : 

On the occafion of Moliere’s death many epitaphs were 
written, of which the following appears to be one of the beft. 


Here Moliere lies, the Rofcius of his age, 
Whofe pleafure while he liv’d, was to engage 
With human nature in a comic ftrife, 

And perfonate its follies to the life, 

But fullen death, offended at his play, 

Would not be jok’d with in fo free a way ; 

He, when he mimick’d him, his voice reftrain’d, 
And made him be in earneft what he feign’d. 


As a comic writer, Moliere undoubtedly holds a—moft diftin- 
guifhed rank, though feveral people have denied hun the merit 
of invention, and afferted that he availed himfelf of the come- 
dies which the Italians had acted at Parise However this may 
be, his characters are drawn in amafterly manner, and his r.die 
cule is always fo well directed, that the moft carelefs obferver 
cannot help acknowledging the force of it. In fhort, he took 
nature for his guide, atid his plays, allowing for fome local cir- 
cumftances, muft be relifhed by every perfon of tafte, who hasa 
fondnefs for that fpecies of writing. 

Moliere ufed to read his comedies to an old fervant maid, and 
when he found that any of thofe parts which he intended fhould 
excite laughter, made no ae reflion upon her, he altered them, 
convinced by experience, that they would not take on the ftage.. 
One day, being defirous of bringire the old woman’s tafte to a 
trial, he began to read as his own, a play written by fome 
other perfon; but fhe was foon fenfible of the difference, and: 
plainly told him, tuat fhe was certain the play was not his. 
When he was to read any of his comedies to the. actors before 
they were publicly performed, he ufed to make them bring 
their children along with them, and trom their natural fenfations 
he drew many ufeful hints. 

Moliere had fome fingularities in his character, but he ap- 
pears upon the whole, to have been a man of a goodheart. A 
doer or a window fhut a moment fooner or later ‘than he had or- 
defed, was enough to throw him into convulfions, and _ there 
were few fervants, however attentive, who could pleafe him in. 
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thisrefpeét, He wasremarkably regular in all bis actions, and fuch 
of his friends as could beft accommodate themfelvesto his humour 
he efteemed moft. Of his liberality many inftances might be given. 
Returning one day in a coach from his country houfe, he 
threw fome money toa beggar, who foon after called out to the 
coachman to ftop, and coming up, faid, “Sir, you have made 
a miflake, this piece of gold, I fuppofe, was not intended for 
me!” After a fhort paufe, Moliere exclaimed, “ In what holes 
does virtue bury itfelf.” ‘hen pulling out another piece, he 
ave itto the beggar, defiring him to keep both. 

Moliere had , formed a defign of tranflauing Lucretius into 
French verfe, but as he defpaired of being able to do juftice to 
the philofophical parts of that poet, he turned the poetical paf- 
fuges into verfe, and the reft into profe. His tranflation was 
nearly finilhed, when his fervant one day thought, proper to 
take {ome of the copy for the purpofe of dreffing his hair, upoi 
which Maliere in apaflion threw the reft into the fires 
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SOME ACCOUNT or tnx TULIP-MADNESS, 
WHICH PREVAILED. IN HOLLAND in Tue > 
‘LAST CENTURY, 


I T has been obferved; that we live in an age, wherein all 
kinds of extravagance are embraced, and applauded by the igne- 
rant, as well asthe learned: but it may be jafely affirmed, that 
the neighbouring countries have been no lefs remarkable for their 
follies, than we | the Englith] for ours: as will appear from the 
following account. 
' During the years 1634, 1635, 1636, 1697, the Duteh 
of all ranks, from .the greateft-to the meaneft, neglefted 
all manner of bufinefs and manufacture, and fold their uten- 
ri &c. to engage in the tuliptrade. Accordingly in thole 
ays, 
The viceroy was fold for _. 230l. 
Admiral Liet keens | 440 
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Admiral Van Eyk 16¢1, 
Greber 148 
Schilder 160 
Semper Avguftus 550 


In 1637, a colleétion of tulips of Wouter Brockholinenfter, 
was fold by his executors fur goocl. 

A fine Spanith cabinet valued at roecl. and 30cl. befides, 
were given ior a Semper Auguitus. | ) , 
Another Gentleman fold three Semper Auguftus’s for 1000]. 
each. 

The fare gentleman was offered for his flowers 1500]. a year 
for feven years, and every thing tobe left as found, only re- 
ferving the increafe during that time for the money. 

One gentleman got in the fpace of four months 6o0col. 

April 1637, byvan order of the flate, a great check was put 
to the.tulip trade by invalidating their contracts ; fo that aroot ’ 
was then fold for 5). which afew weeks before fcld for. soc. 

It is related by a curious gentleman, that he had remarked 
that in one city in Holland, in the {pace of three years, they 
had traded for a million fterling in tulips. 

It is further related, that a burgomafter had procured a place 
of confiderable profit for his friend, a native of Holland ; when 
the latter ofiered to make him any amends in his power, which 
the former gen-roufly refufed, and only defired to, fee 
his flower garden. In about twe years afterwards came 
the gentleman to vilit the burgomafter, when perceiving in his 
garden a fcare tulip, of great value, (which the one had clande- 
ftinely procured from the other), he flew into a violent paffion, 
refigned his place of :00cl, per annum, went home, tore up his 
flower-garden, and has never been heard of fince. 











Occurrences which took place on the Indians being compelled 
to deliver up their Englifh prifoners by General Bou- 
quct. 


y \ HEN general Bouquet offered peace to fuch of the re- 
volted tribes of the Irequois, as till then held outagainittheEnglifhy 
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is was on condition, that they fhould firft deliver up every pri- 
foner in their, pofleffion. Upon this they brought in neartwen- 
ty, and promifed to deliver the reft; but as their promifes were 
net to be regarded, the general marclied on to the heart of their 
country, where he obliged them tobring in all their prifoners, 
even the children born of white women, and for that purpof¢ to 
tie thofe who were grown as favage as themfelves, and were un- 
willing to leave them, to the amount, in all, of two hundred out 
of three : it being computed that another hundred ftill remained 
difperfed over the Shawanefe towns. 

It was impoffisle to paint the various fcenescf joy, and ter- 
ror; expectation, difappointment, and horror; and all the moft 
tender paflions, which appeared on this occafion ; fathers and 
mothers recognizing and clafping their once loft infants; hufbands 
hangiag round the necks of their newly recovered wives ; fifters 
ind brothers unexpectedly meeting together after long feparati- 
on, fcarce able to fveak the fame language. or, for fome time, 
to be fure that they were children of the fame parents ! others 
flying from place to place in eager inquiries after relatiors not 
found, and trembling to receive an anfwer to their queftions! 
diftracted with doubts, hopes, aud fears, on obtaining no account 
of thofe they fought! or ftiffened into living monuments of hor- 
ror on learning their unhappy fate ! 

The Indians too, as if wholly forgetting their ufual favage. 
nels, bore a capital part in heightening thefe moft affecting 
{fcenes. They delivered up their beloved captives with the ut- 
moft reluctance, fhed torrentsof tears over them, recommend- 
ing them.to the care and protection of the commanding officer, 
and continuing their regard to them all the time they remained 
incamp. They vifitedthem from day to day; brought them 
what corn, fkins, horfes, and other matters, they had beftowed 
on them while in their families ; accompanied with other pre- 
fents,and all the marks of the moft fincere and tender affedtion. 
Nay, they did not ftop here, but, when the army marched, 
fome of the Indians jolicited and obtained leave to accompany 
their former captives all the way to Fort Pitt, and employed 
themfelves in hunting and bringing proviitons for them on the 
road. A young Mingo went ftill further, and gave an inftance 
of love which would make a figure even in romance. Fle had 
taken fo great a liking toa Virginian young woman who was 
amongft the captives, as to call her his wife. Againft all re- 
monftrancesof the imminent danger to which he expofed him- 
{elf by approaching the frontiers, le periiiied in following her, 
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at the rifk of Being killed by the furviving relations of many 
unfortunate peffons, who had been captivated or fealped by thofe 
of his nation. 

Thete qualities in favages challenge our juftefteem. They 
fhould make us charitably confider their barbarities as the ef 
feéts of wrong education, and fale notions of bravery and he- 
roifin ; while we fhould look on their virtues as fure marks that 
nature has mate them fubjeCts of cultivation as wellas us; and 
that we dre called, by our fuperior advantages, to yield them 
all the helps we can inthis way. Cruel and mercilefs as they 
are, by habit andlong example, in war, yet whenever they 
come to give way to the native dictates of humanity, they ex- 
erciie virtues which Chriftians need not blufh to imitate. 
When they once determine to give life, they give every thing 

Ath it, which, in their apprehention, belongs to it. Frem eve- 
ry inquiry that has been made, it appears that no woman thus 
faved is preferved for bafe motives, or need fear the violation 
ct herhonour. No child is otherwife treated by the perfons 
adopting it, than the children of their own body. ‘The perpe- 
tual flavery of thole captivated in war, is a notion which even 
their barburity has not yet fuggefted to them. Every captive 
whom their affection, their caprice, or whatever elfe, leads them 
to fave, is foon incorporated with them, and fares alike with 
themlelves. 

Among the children who had been carried off young, and had 
long Jived wich the indians, it is not to be expeted that any 
marks of joy would appear on being reftored to their parents 
or relations. Having being accuftomed to look upon the In- 
dianis as the only connection they had, having been tenderly 
treated by them, and peaking their language, it is no Wonder, 
that they contidered their new flate in the hght of a captivity, 
and parted from the lavages with tears. 

sut it maft nct be denied that there were even fome grown 
perfons who fhewed an unwillingnefs to return. ‘The Shawa- 
nefe were obliged to bind feveral of their prifoners, and force 
thein along to the camp; and fome women, who had been de- 
livered up, afterwards found means to efcape, and run back to 
the Indian towns. Some, who could not make their efcape, 
clung to their favage acquaintance at parting, and continued in 
bitter lamentations, even refufing fuitenance. 

The following paragraph, from the {peech of the Shawanefe 
chief, on delivering his prifouers, isa {trong proof,of what 
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above obferved, concerning their tendernefs and affection for 
the captives whom they have preferved. 

6 Father,” fays he to the Englith, “ we have brought your 
fleth and blood to you : they have tied all united to us by adop- 
tion ; and although we now deliver them, we will al ways look 
upon them as our ‘relations, whenever the great Spirit is pleated 
that we may vifit them. Werhave taken as much care of them ’ 
as if they were our own flefh and blood. They are now be- 
come unacquainted with your cuftoms a d manners; and there- 
fore we requett 5 you willufe them tenderly and kindly, which 
will induce them to live contentedly w ithi you.” 
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CHARACTER or BOLINGROKE, sy Da. SWiFT, 






} T hapvens to very few men, in any age cr country, to 
come into the world ‘with fo many advantag: ‘s of nature aud 
fortune, as the late fecretary Bolingbroke : defended from the 
beft families in knzland, heir to a great patrimonial eftate, of 
a found conititution, anda moft graceful, amiable perfon; bit 
all thefe, had they been of equal value, were infinitely below, 
in degree, to the accouiplifhments of his mind, which was a- 
dorned with the choiceft gifts that God hath yet thought fit to 
beftow upon the children of men; a ftrong memory, a clear 
judgment, a vaft ranze of wit and fancy, a thorough comprelien- 
fion, an invineible eloquence, with a mott agreeab’e elocution. 
He had well cultivated al] thefe talents hy travel and fludy, 
the latter of which he feldom omitted, even in the m:df of his 
pleafures, of which he had indeed been too grea: and criminal 
apurfuer : for, although he was perfuaded to leave off inte npe- 
rance in wine, which he did for fome time to fuch a degree that 
he feemedrather ab‘emious : yet he was faid to allow himie!f 
other liberties, which can by no means be reconciled to religiva 
or morals ; whereof, I have reaton to believe, he began to be 
fenfible. But he was fond of mixing pleafure and bafinefs, and 
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of being efleemed excellent at beth ; upon which account he 
had a great refpect for the charaCters of Alcibiades and Petro- 
nius, efpecially the latter, whom he would gladly be thought to 
refemble, His detractors charged him with fome degree of af- 
fectation, and, perhaps, not altogether without grounds ; fince 
it was hardly poffible for a young man, with half the bufinefs 
of the nation upon him, and the applaufe of the whole, to efcape 
fore tinture of that infirmity. He had been early bred to bu- 
finefs, was a moft artful negociator, and perfeétly underflood 
foreign affairs. But what | have often wondered at in a man 
of his temper was, his prodigious applicat‘on, whenever he 
thought it neceffary ; for he would pled. wko!e days and nights, 
like the Joweft clerk in an office. His talent cf {peaking in pub- 
lic, for which he was fo very much celebrated, i know nothing 
of, except from the information of others: but underftanding 
men, of both parties, have affured me, that, in this point, in 
their memory and judgment, he was never equalled, 





RESOLUTIONS WHEN I COME TO BE OLD. 


Nor to marry a young woman. 

Not to keep young company, unlefs they really defiue it. 

Not to be peevilh, or morofe, or fufpicious. 

Not to fcorn prefent ways, or wits, or fafhions, or men, or 
war, &c. 

Not to be fond of children. 
Not to tell the fame ftory over and over to the fame peo- 

Not to be covetuous. 

Not to neglect decency or cleanlinefs, for fear of falling into 
naftinefs. 

Not tobe over fevere with young people, but give allowances 
for their youthful follies and weakneffes. 

Not tobe influenced by, or give ear to, knavifh tattling fer- 
vants or others, 
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Not to betoo free of advice, nor trouble any but thofe who 
defire it. 

To defire fome good friends to inform me of which of thefe 
refolutions I break or negle&t, and wherein; and reform accor- 
dingly. 

Not to talk nuch, nor of myfelf. 

Not to beaft of my former beauty, or ftrength, or favour with 
ladies, &c. 

Not to hearken to flatteries, nor conceive I can be beloved 
by a young woman ; et eos qui baereditatemcapiant, odiffe ac 
wvitare. 

Not to be pofitive or opinionative. 

Not to fet up for obferving all thefe rules, for fear I fhould 
obferve none. 








Acconnt of the fall ofa huge mafs of fnow from the Alps, 
noar Piedmon: in Italy ; and of three women overwiel- 
med by it ina fable, from the ruirs of which they were 
extraSed alive aftera moft horrible confinement of thirty 
feven days: extratted from a philofcpbical narrative f 
the whole affai’, publifbed at Turis. 


Ir has been obferved of the Alpine fhows, that, when falleg 
on declivities of more than forty-five degrees to the liorizon, they 
flide off in a body, as foon as the earth under them has melted 
enough of the contiguouslayer to acquire a certain: degree of flip- 
perineis ; and fo tumbl2 headlong over any precipice they may 
meet with, to reft where they happen to fall ; or elfe, by having 
their direftion gradually changed, drive a confiderable way into 
the plain, and even over any little flope that may ftand in their 
way, bearing down every thing before them with irrefiftible vio- 
lence. : 
Sometimes too, a very co::fiderable quantity of fuow happens 
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to be whirled about by the wind, with fufficient force to tear up 
the thicke{t and floutefl trees, from their roots, to beat down ani- 
mals to the ground, and to fuffocate them ; ; as is too often the 
cafe with thofe who are indifcreet enough to attempt the paffing 
of the Alps, eipecially ef Mount Cenis, at a time judgéd im- 
proper by thofe who continually refide in fuch fituations, and 
can, therefore, foretell, by certain figns, the fudden rife of thete 
terrible whirlwinds, 

The heaps of fnow, which thus fall by their own weight, or 
are whirled zbout by the wind, are ealled Valancas by the Al- 
pineers, who but too often experience the fatal effects of them. 
in the months of February and March of the - “year 1755, 
they had, at Turin, a great fall of rain; and, as it generally 
{hows inthe mountains, when it ouly rains in the plain; it can- 
not appear furprifing that, during this interval, there fell vatt 
quantities of {now in the mountains, which, of courfe, formed 
teveral valancas. ‘The bad weather, which prevailed in fo ma- 
ny other p'aces, prevailed likewife at Bergemolétto, a little 
hamlet feated iu that part of the Alps which feparates the val- 
Jey of Stura and Piedment from Dauphine and the county of 
Nice. On the igtlof March, many of the mbabitants of this 
hamlet began to apprehend that the weight of the, fiow, which 
was already fallen, and ftill continued to fali, might crufh their 
boufes, built with ftones peculiar to the country, and held toge- 
ther by nothing but mud and avery fmall.portion of Lime, and 
covered with thatch laid on a roof of fhingles and large thin 
ftones. fupported by thick beams. They therefore got upon their 
roofs to lighten them ef thefnow. Ata little diftance from 
the church ftood the houfe of Jofeph Roccia, a man of about 
fifty, who, with his fon James, a lad of fifteen, h had, like his 
neighbours, got upon the roof of his houfe, in order to leffen the 
weight on it, and thereby prevent its deftruction. In the mean 
time, the clergyman, who lived in the neighbourhood, and was 
about leaving home, in order to repair to the church, and gather 
the people together to prayers, perceiving a noife towards the 
top of the mountains, looked up, and defcried two valancas driv- 
ing headlong towards the village. Wherefore raifing his voice, 
he gave Jofeph notice inftantly to come down from the roof, to 
avoid the impending danger ;. and then immediately retreated 
bimfelf into his own houte. 

Jofeph Roccia immediately came off the roof at the prieft's 
notice, and with his fon fled as hard as he could towards the 
church. He had fearce advanced forty fteps, when, hearing 
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his fon juft fall at his heels, he turned about to aft him. But, 
by the tine he had taken him up, the fpot on which his houfe, 
his ftable, and thofe of fome of his neighbours ftood, was covered 
with a huge heap of fnow, without the leaft fign. of either walls 
cr roofs. Such was his agony at this fight, and at the thoughts 
of having loft, in an inftant, his wife, his fifter, his family, and 
all the little he had faved, that he had loft his fenfes, fwooned 
away, and tumbled upon the fnow. His fonnow helping him 
in his turn, as foon as he came to himfelf a little, he madea 
fhift to get toa friend's houfe at the diftance of 100 fect from 
the {pot where he fell. Mary-Anne, his wife, who was ftand- 
ing with her fifter-in-law Anne, her daughter Margaret, and her 
fon Anthony, a little boy two years old, at the door of the fta- 
ble, looking at the people throwing the fnow from of the houfes- 
and waiting for the ringing of the bell that was to cal! them to 
prayers, was about taking a turnte the houfe, in order to light 
a fire, and air a fhirt for her hufband, who could not but want 
that refrefhment after his hard labour... But, before fhe could 
fet out, fhe heard the prieft cry out to them to come down quick- 
ly ; and raifing her trembling eyes, faw.the aforefaid valancas - 
fet off, and roll down-the fide of the mountain; and at the fame 
inflant fhe heard a terrible report from another quarter, which 
made her retreat back quickly with her family, and fhut the 
door of the ftable. Happy it was for her that fhe had time to 
do fo; this noife being occafioned by another immenfe-valanca, 
the fole caufe of ail the mitery and diftrefs fhe had to fuffer for 
fo long atime: fo that, in a very fhort time, the fhow, was lodgs 

ed about 42 feet in height, 270 inlength, and 6o in breadth. 
The inhabitants of Bergemoletto, whom it: pleafed Gad te 
prelerve from thisdifafter, being gathered together, in order to 
{um up their misfortunes, firft counted 30 houles overwhelmed ; » 
and then, every one calling over thofekeknew, 22 fouls. were 
mifling, of which number was their parith prieft, who had lived 
among them 4oyears.. The news of this terrible difafter foon - 
fpread itfelf over the neighbourhood; andall the friends and res 
lations of the fufferers, with many others, to the amount of 20, 
flocked of their own accord from the adjacent villages, to give 
their affiftance on this melancholy occafion. Joleph Roccia, 
noetwithftanding his great love for his wife and family, and his 
defire to recover part of what he had loft, was in no condition 
te affift them for five days. In the mean time, the reft were try- 
ing, if, by driving iron-rods through the hardened fiow, they - 
X 2. 
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could difcover any roofs; but they tried in vain: the great fo« 


length, breadth, and height, together with the fnow, that ftill 
continued to fall in great quantities, eluded all their efforts; fo 
that, after fome days labour, they were obliged to defift till 
the valley fhould begin to aflume its priftine form by the melt- 
ing of the fhow and ice, from the fetting in of the warm winds, 
which continued to blow from the end of March, till about the 
20th of April. 

On the 18th of that month, they began torefume their in- 
terrupted labours. All the perfons that were miiling, were 
found dead, except thole of Jofeph Roccia’s family. For 
though, aflifted by his two brothers-in-law, and fon, he at length 
penetrated to his houfe, he found no dead bodies in it. Upon 
this, knowing that the ftable did not lie above 100 feet from 
the houfe, they immediately directed their fearch towards it, 
and, having got a long pole, they heard a hoarfe and languid 
voice iffue from the bottom, which feemed to fay, ‘ Help, my 
dear hufband, help, my dear brother, help!’ The hufband and bro- 
ther, thunderftruck, and at the fame time encouraged, by thefe 
words, fell to their work with redoubled ardour, on the place 
whence the voice came; which grew more and more diftin® 
as the work advanced. It was not long before they made a 
pretty large epening, through which the brother defcended as 
into adark pit, afking who it was that could be alive in fuch a 
place? Mary Anne knew him by the voice, and anfwered 
with a trembling and broken accent, intermixed with tears of 
joy, “ ’Tis Imy dear brother, whoam {till alive in company 
with my daugh ter and my fifter-in-law, who are at my elbow. 
God, in whom | have always trufted, ftill hoping that he would 
infpire you with the thoughts of coming to our relief, has been 
gracioufly pleafed to keep us alive.’ ‘lhe paflage being enlarg- 
ed, they were taken out with all convenient fpeed, and being 
brought to a friend’s houfe, and there treated on a thin diet, 
and in fmall quantities at a time, as fuiting their fiate of inani+ 
tion, when theirftrength was a little recruited, they gave an 
account, that they fubfifted all thar time on the milk of two 
goats which had been fhut up with them, and about a dozen chef- 
nuts; that they Jay in the manger, where they found fome hay 
with which they fed the goats ; that, one of the goats becoming 
dr, the other, fortunately with kid, dropt it; that having 
hilled the kid, the dam yielded them about a pint of milk each 
day till their deliverance ; ; that the little boy of two years old 





Hidity and compaéinefs of the valanca, the vaftextent of it in 
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died ina fhort time after they were confined in'the ftable, as did 
an afs and fome hens that then happened to be in the fame plice ; 
and that they fuffered exceedingly from cold and wet, the 
{now continually dripping upon them as they lay in the man- 
eTe 

Thefe poor fufferers were relieved by the munificence of the 
king of Sardinia, their fovereign, and feveral donations from 
other hands, which enabled .them <o rebuild their houfe, and fet 
their other affairs to rights. (in. april 1757, they all enjoyed 
perfect health, excepe Mary-Anne, who ftill laboured under 
dimnefs of fight, occafioned by her being too haftily expofed to 
the light. The otkers.foon returned to their ufual labours, and 
have ever fince continued to.lead the fame life they did before 
their misfortune. 





DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT or PENPARK-HOLE; ix 
tHE COUNTY or GLOUCESTER. (G. B.) 


BY GEORGE SYMES CATCOTT. 


Tue very melancholy cireumftance of the Rev. Mr. New- 
nam’s falling into Penpark-Hole, on the 17th of March, 1774; 
greatly excited the curiofity of the public, and for fome weeks 
brought together a vat concourfe of people daily to vifit the 
gloomy fpot. <A few perfons of credit fummoned fortitude fuf- 
ficient to defcend into, and explore this dreary cavern, which 
attempt would upon any cther occafion, have been rejected with 
horror, and deemed almoft impracticable, ' 

The mouth of this fubterraneous cavern runs nearly eaft and 
weft, being about 39 feet long,and 14 wide. Near themiddle 
isa feparation caufed by an afh tree, the root of which growing 
partin the north bank, and part in the fouth, fupports the tree 
growing over the mouth of this (as I may very juftly call it) 
tremendous cavern, for never did | till then, fee fo dreadful a 
chafm. A little below this tree, is a prop or. pillar of ftones, 
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which appears to have been left with a defign to keep the north, 
or back part from falling down. Below this pillar the tunnel 
extends itfelf higher and wider. About twelve yards from the 
furface or mouth of the hole, isa fmaller cavity, running weft. 
ward, down which a perfon may if he is cautious go fafely 
without affiftance ; andat the bottom, by leaning over the pre- 
cipice of the rock, in a clear and light day, havea diftin& view 
of the form and ftru€ture of the main tunnel, and part of the 
water below. When the cavern is viewed from this place, the 
fpeCtator is immediately ftruck with horror, at the fight of the 
rugged rocks, which hang over head, and the deep and gloomy 
gulph beneath. The few (and indeed they are but very few) 
who have been bold enough to go to the bottom of this dreary 
cavern, defcended at the place where the unfortunate Mr. News 


nam fell in, which lies nearly eaft and weft, as mentioned be.. 


fore ; and were let down gradually by the affiftance of two or 
three men, who attended there for that purpofe. The ropes, 
which ran in pullies, were faftened to the root of the afh tree 
before meniioned. At firft the entrance is very fteep, and con- 
tinues fo for about 27 feet. Iam informed by agentleman (Mr. 
William White) who has taken a very accurate furvey of it, 
that it is 4 feet 6 in. perpendicular; and the roof in fome places, 
not three feet in height. When you are paffed this place, you 
immediately difappear from the eves of the fpeftators. About 
30 feet lower, there is a large cavern, on each fide the rock, 
one in an eaft, the other in a weft direction: that on the wef 
tern fide, which is much the finaller, may be eafily entered ; 
but that on the eaftern, which is about ‘5 yards higher up, is far 
more difficult of accefs ; though fome very few curious perfons 


have been bold enougli to enter them both. An ingenious per-. 


fon of my acquaintance (the before-mentioned Mr. William 
White) who has taken a very exact drawing of the whole, in- 
formed me, that he had vifited both thefe caverns: that to the 
weftward extends about 20 yards,where he found the way near- 
ly ftopped up by feveral large cragged ftones, which appear to 
have fallen from t!.e roof. Thefe caverns are rendered ftiJl more 
gloomy by the batts, which are fometimes feen flying about 
them. I hada tolerable view of both caverns in. my paflage up 
and down, but as | wae unufed to vifit fuch places, 1 was too an- 
xious for my own fafety, to enter that on the eaftern fide, but 


contented myfelf with taking an accurate furvey of . the o-. 


ther. 
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' About the midway, come: is a fmall projection of the rock, 
fearce large enozgh for two perfons to ftand on. Here I ftaid 
fome minutes to breathe, a8 Well as to take a view of this dreae 
ty place, asitcamnot be feen to fo much advantage, from any 


‘ather part. When [ had fufficiently gratified my curiefity, T 
walked from thence along the ridge of the rock, into the weftern 
‘cavern, which I found to be about go feet long, and 8 or 10 


broad at the entrance, and nearly as much in height. I found 
this apartment perfeQly dry, but nothing worthy ot obfervation 
in it: there were a few loofe ftones feattered up and down the 
bottom, but they were neit’ er fo Jarge or numerous, as thole in 


-the caverns below. I know not whether it may be worth men- 


tioning, but 1 thought it fomewhat remarkable ey that when [ Jaft 
vifited this place, I could not fee a fingle batt in any part of it; 
I fuppofe they had changed their habitation, finding themfelves 
difturbed and molefted by perfons daily defcending to their pecu- 


liar domains. 


When you have paffed thefe caverns, you defcend in a direct 
perpendicular, between 90 and 40 feet, after which, you reach 
the bottom, by a defcent almoft as fteepas that you jut before 
pafled. I imagine the whole length from the furface to the bot- 


‘tom, when the: water is low, to be about 200 feet. When you 
are arrived there, you land on a large quantity of broken rocks, 
‘dirt, tenes, &c. partly threwn down by perfons who vifit the 


tnouth of the cave from motives ef curiofity, aud partly by rains, 


“melting of fnow, &c. which form a kind of bay between two 


caverns, both filled, when I was there the firft time, with wa- 


‘tere When you farvey the place from hence, objects only of 


the moft difmal kind, prefent themfelves to view from every 
quarter : and indeed nothing lefs than occular demonftration, can 


‘convey to the mind an adequate idea of the gloomy appearance 


of thefe fubterranean caverns. The deep water almoft directly 


‘under-your feet, rendered ftill more gloomy, by the faint sag 


mering rays of light, reflected upon its furface from the 
ing of the chafins above, and the black rugged rocks, borrid bee 
cipices and deep yawning caverns over head, brought to my re- 


‘hembrance, the following lines of Milton: 


‘¢ The difmal fituation wafte and wild, 
“ A dungeon horrible on all fides 
‘ No light, but rather darknefs vifible 
* Serv’d only to difcover fights of woe, 
** Regions of horror, doleful fhades, &c.” 
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The cavern on the left, which runs weftward, is 78 feet in 
length, and 16 in breadth. The entrance into it, is) rendered 
very awful, by a fhelving roof on the north fide, about 20 feet 
high, which gradually decreafes, till it terminates in {mall bran- 
ches running in among the rocks. When I vilited this place 
Eafter-Monday, April 17, the water was totally deficcated, and 
as | had with mea fufficient quantity of lights, 1 had an oppor- 
tunity, by difpoling of them properly, of traverfing it quite to 
the end, and examining every part with the minute circum. 
{peétion, which © could not do before. 1 was however obliged 


to be very cautious how I proceeded, as the bottom and_ fides - 


were ftill very flippery and damp, cccafioned by the mud and 
flime which the water had depefited. On examining this cavern, 
I obferved a large quantity of femi-pelucid fpar, on the fides and 
bottom ; fome of the former, 1 brought up with me, but that 
which adhered to the bottom, was of a whiter colour and ap- 
peared more opaque than the other. On the lower end and 
fides, are chafims through which t fuppofe the water vents itfelf; 
and from the z1ud and flime remaining on the fides of the rock, 
I conceive there mult be at leaft 8 feet of water in this cavity, 
in the wet feafons. The bottom was entirely covered with large 
rough ftones, fome of them near a ton weight ; which appeared 
to have fallen fromthe roofand fides. On the right, a large 
{pacious apartment opens to your view, about 90 feet long, and 
52 broad, running from the landing place, towards the north« 
ealt, with a hard rocky vaulted roof, about go feet above the 
water, when I was there, the firft time, but when the water is 
at the loweft, I fuppofe it muft be at leaft go feet, fo th t you 
cannot even with the afliftance of torches difcover diftinétly the 
furmmit of it. 

A place fo fpacious and lofty, muft exhibit to a perfon unac- 
cuftomed to fubterranean caverns, a fcene the moft difmal and 
dreary, that imagination can poflibly paint ; and the pendant 
rocks which fometimes break in very large pieces overhead, 
.and from the fides, ftrike the mind with dreadful apprehenfions 
.ot danger. 

Th2 roof appears to be of nearly an equal height in every 
part ; and very much refembles the ceiling of a Gothic cathe- 
dral. The fides are almoft perpendicular, and confidering the 
whole to be entirely the work of nature, of uncommonly juft 
proportion. The place is rendered ftill more awful, by the great 
reverberation Which attends the voice when you fpeak loud; 
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and if thoroughly illuminated, muft havea very beautiful appears 
ance. = 
The water, which when I was there at beth times, totally co- 
yered the bottom, was of an oval form, and as fweet, clear and 
good, as any I everdraak, and in many places between 7 and 8 
fathom deep; but in Auguft 1762 it was found not more than 
one fathom: fo that in adry feafon, you may (as { am inform. 
ed) fafely walk round the fides, And notwithftanding, when [ 
vilited this place a fecond time, it was at leaft 20 feet perpendi- 
cular lower, than when I firlt went there, as it is fuppofed upon 
the moft juft calculation, to fink about 10 inches in a day and 
a night. 

I could not perceive the leaft appearance of the two prominent 
rocks, as mentioned by Captain Collins, who vifited this place 


in September, 1682. By this gentleman’s account it appears, 


there are fome caverns in the largeftchafm, which when I was 
there, were filled with water, and confequently not difcernable. 
Perhaps, when the place is free from that inconveniency, it may 
exhibit a very different appearance frem what it did when [ was 
there, and mav be of niuch larger dimentfions. 

As IL was determined during my ftay, which was about an 
hour and a half, to view the place attentively, 1 made one of 
the men row a floating ftage (launched whilft I was there) with 
feveral candles on it, which burnt perfe@tly clear, twice round 


* the cavern, fo that I had a tolerable view of every part of it. 


—At the further end, about 8 feet above the water, (when L 
Was firft there) is a cave, which I fuppofe to be the fame as men- 
tioned by Captain Sturmey, who vilited this place in 1669; the 
entrance into which is about 10 feet broad, and 5 high, and very 
much refembles the mouth of a large oven. A gentleman who 
has traverfed it almoft to the end, affured me, it was nearly as 
long as the large one below, but imvch narrower. 

Having by this time fufficiently gratified my curiofity, I began 
to think, to ufe the words ofa great and ancient poet, of once 
more revifiting‘* The roddie Lemes of Daie.” found the af- 
cent far moft difficult than the defeent, and was {truck with hor- 
ror at the fight of the rugged rocks I had juft paffed. In my 
paflage up, 1 was greatly alarmed by being thrown on my back, 
10 a place where the rock was almoft dire@ly perpendicular over . 
the water, but foon recovered myfeif, though not without diffi- 
culty, and was very thankful when I had once more put my feet 
on terra firma, and hada fight of my anxious friends and ac- 
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quaintance, who flocked round me, as if I had been a being ri. 
fen from the fubterranean world; and laughed very heartily, 
when they faw the dirty condition I was im, and the very gro- 
tefque figure I made with a large collier's hat, jacket and trow. 
fers, and my handkerchief bound round my head. 

I fhall now take leave for the-prefent, of this difmal place, 
with the following remark, viz. Should any one be defirous of 
feeing yawning caverns, dreadful precipices, pendant rocks, and 
deep water, rendered ftill more tremendous by a few faint glim- 


mering rays of light reflected from its furface (which had pailéde 9 H 
through the ¢ranies above) than if obfcured by total darkneB 


let him detcend, and take a furvey of Penpark-Hole, and 1 wilh 
engage his curicfity will be fully gratified, as he will there fee 
fuch difmal fcenes, as are {carcely to be parallelled, and of which 
the mot lively imagination can form at beft, but a very faint 
idea, 

An ingenious perfon* who. has feveral times defcended this 
place in fearch of Mr. Newnam’s body, twice made the tour of 
Europe, and vilited moft of the remarkable caverns in this part’ 
of the globe, affured me, he had feen very few more horrid and 
difficult to explore, than that of Penpark- Hole. 





THOUGH15 on Quacks oF ALL DENOMINATIONS; 


py M. VOLTAIRE, 


P HYSICIANS live in great cities ; there are few of them 
in the country. ‘The reafon of this is obvious. In great cities 
there are rich patients; and among thefe, debauchery, the plea- 
fures of the table, and the gratification of the paflions, give riie 
to a variety of difeafes. Loumoulin, not the Jawyer, but the 
phyfician, who was a no Je({s famous practitioner, obferved at 
his death, “ ‘Chat he Jeft behind him two great phyficians, regi- 
men, and river water.” 


* The gentleman above alluded to, is Captain James Hamilton, fore 
merly an officer in the late King of Pruflia’s fer-ice. 
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ots mae a: 
In 1728, one Villars told his friends in confidence, that his 
’ uncle, .wito. had lived almoit an hundred yéars, and who died 
only by. accident, had left him a certain»preparation, which had 
the virtue to prolong a man’s life to an hundred and’ fifty years, 
if he lived with fobriety.. When he happened to obferve the 
; roceflion of a funeral, he fhrugged up his fhoulders in pity : If 
“ the deceaifed had takem my medi¢ine;ne-would not be where te 
i His friends, among whom he diftributed it generoufly, ob- 
‘ ferving the condition required, found its utility, and extolled it. 
Br | He.was thence encouraged to fell it at a crown the bottle; and 
i ‘the fale was prodigious. It-was no more than the water of the 
! Seine, mixed with a little nirre. “Thofe who made ufe of it 


m aud wefe attentive, at the faine time, to regimen, or who were 
‘ happy in conftitution, foon recovered their ufual health, To 
| others, he obferved, «¢¢ It is your own fault if you be not per- 
‘4 fectly cured ; you have been intemperate and incontin-nt ; re- 
of nounce thefe vices, and, believe mes you will live at leaftan 
of hundred and fifty years.” Some of them took his advice: and 
4 his wealth grew with his reputation. ‘The Abbe Pons extolled 


this quack, and gave him the preference to the Marifchal de 
Villars, “ the latter’’ faid he, ** kilis men; the former prolongs 
their exiftence.” ‘ 

At length, it was difcovered that Villar’s medicine was com- 

pofed chiefly of river water. His practice was. now at an end. 
Men had recourfe to other quac’ s. 

Villars was certainly of no differvice to his pxtients, and can 
1S. otly. be reproached with felling the water of the Seine at too 
‘° Bf high a price. He excited men to temperance, and in this refpe& 
was infinitely fuperior to the apothecary Arnoup, who filled Eu- 
rope with his noftrums for the apoplexy, without recommending 
the practice of any one virtue. 

iknew at London a phyfician, of the name of Brown, who 


ct) Bf had pra@ifed at Barbadoes. He bad a fugar-work and’ negroes ¢ 
— and having boen robbed ef a confiderable fum, he called together 
pa his aves. ‘ My friends” faid he, “ the great ferpent appear= 
ua ed te me during the night, and told me, that the perfon who 
a ftale my money: fhould, at this inftant, have a parrot’s feather at 


- the point of his nofe.” ‘The thief immediately put his hand to 
a his nofe. « It is yeu,” cried the mafter, that robbed me ; 
the great ferpent has juft now told me fo.” » By this method the 


7” phyfician recovered his money. This piece of quatkery: is not’ 
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to be condemned; but, in order to practice it, one muft have te 
do with negroes. 

Scipio, the firft Africanus, a man in other refpeais fo different 
from Dr. Brown, perfuaded his foldiers that he was diretedand 
infpired by the gods. This piece of fraud had been long and 
fuccefsfully practifed. Can we blame Scipio for having recourfe 
to it? There is not, perhaps, a perfon who does greater honour 
to the Roman republic ; but how came it, let me.afk, that the 
gods inipirec him not to give in his accounts ? 

Numa aéted better. He had a bando! robbers to civilize, 
and a fenate that conftituted the moft intragtable part of them. 
Had he propofed his. laws to the affemibled tribes, he would 
have-met with athoufand difficulties from the affaffins of . his 
predeceffor. . He adopted a diflerent method. He addrefied 
himfelf to the goddefs E'geria, who gave him a code, fan@tified 
with divine authority. ~What was the. confequence! He was 
fubmitted to without oppolition, and reigned happily. His in- 
tentions were admirable, and his quackery had in view the pub- 
lic gooa ; but if ene of his enemies had difelofed his artifice, and 
faid, ‘* let us punifh an impoftor, who proftitutes the name of 
the gods to deceive mankind,’’. he would have undergene the 
fate of Romulus. 

lt is probable, that Numa concerted his meafures with great 
prudence, and deceived the Romans, with a view to their ad- 
vantage, with an addrels, fuited to the time, the place, and the 
genius of that people. 

Mahomet was. twenty times on the point of mifcarrying ; 
but, at length, he fucceeded with the inhabitants of#Medina, and 
wus believed to be the intimate friend. of the angel Gabriel. At 
prefent, fhould any one announce himfelf at Conftantinople to 
be the favourite of the angel Raphael, who is fuperior in dignity 
to Gabriel, and infift that they mufi believe in him alone, he 
would be impaled alive. Quacks fhould know how te time their 
impoftures. 

Was there not fomewhat of deceit in Socrates, with his fami- 
liar Demon, and the precife declaration of the oracle, which pro- 
claimed him the wifeft of men? it is ridiculous in Rollin to in- 
fift, in his hiftory, on the fincerity of this oracle. Why does 
he not inform his readers, that it. was purely a piece of quacke- 
ty ? Socrates was unfortunate as to the time of his appearance. 
An hundred years fooner he might have governed Athens. 

The leaders of philofophical fects have all of them been tinc- 
tured with quackery. But the greateft of all quacks are thofe 
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who have afpired to power. How formidable a quack was 
Cromwell! He appeared precifely at the time when he could 
have fucceeded. Under kLlizabeth he would havebeen hanged; 
under Charles Il. he would have been an objeé& of ridicule. 
He came at a period w°en the Englifh were difgufted with 
Kings ; and hisfon, at a time when they were di‘guited with 
protectors. 








ODD STORY. or a MONKEY at tue BRAZILS; 


rrkom PERNETY’s JOURNAL. 


Pasunc by the habitation in which we had Jodged our 
Acadian families, we heard a noife like that of a wood cutter 
felling of wood. We-afkes a free negro, what it was? It is, 
anfwered he, a monkey that ranges about the garden to eat the 
fruit and the corn; and is giving-notice to his comrades to come 
and affift him; but if I had a good gun like yours, | would foon 
diflodge him ; He has been two or three days making this racket. 
One of ourBeatfwains lent him his gun; the negro loaded it 
with large fhot, followed the noife, and ihot at the monkey 
twice without making him run away : at the third fhot he feil 
dead at the foot of the tree. The boatfwain brought the mon- 
key on board the frigate, where we had an opportunity to examine 
him at ourleifure. He was near two feet two inches high, when 
ftanding upon his hind legs ; his hair was long, and of a fawn 
coloured brown all over his body except under the belly, which 
approached the clear fawn colour. His brown beard-began from 
his ears and fell near five inches upon his breaft; his feet and 
hands were black ; his ears, deftitute of hair, were well detach- 
ed from each other, and his face covered with a tawny down, 
fo clofe as to be hardly diltinguifhable from the fkin. His eye- 
brows were of a darker hue, and prominent. His tail was as 
long as his body including his head. 

I know not at what fport he had loft his lefteye: this how- 


_ ever, was not to be perceived without a clole,examination ; for « 
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& 

in the focket h@had fubftituted a ball, compofed of a gum which 
was unknown to us, of rotten wood and fome very fine mofs,the 
whole mixed uptegether. The eye-lid covered this ball as if it 
had been really the globe of the eye. Whetier he had con- 
trived this falfe eye to appear lefs deiormed, or to cure his wound. 
ed eye, or to defend it from the infult of flies and other infedts, 
I leave it to conjecture. We obfcrved alfo, that this monkey 
appeared old, for the {kin of his face was greatly wrinkled, and 
he had fome white hairs in his beard. We faw but this one dur- 
ing our ftay at the ifland of St. Catherine's, though we were told 
that there were a great number, and that the inhabitants eat 
t!.e young ones, which are very gocd. ! hey endeavonred even 
to perfuade me that one of the ragouts of which | eat at the Go- 
vernor’s, and which f tock to be an excellent rabbit, was really 
a monkey. Ke this asit would, many others eat of it as well 
as myfelf, and appeared well pleafed with it 
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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT or NISCOVERIE&S& 
CONCERNING THE RAINBOW. 


i<) 


\ V HEN philofophers firk attempted to difétifs the pheno- 
mena of the rainbow, they were little prepared for fuch an en- 
quiry, as they had no tolerable hypothefis about the nature of co- 
lours in general. The obfervations of the ancients were fuch as 
could not have efcaped the moft illiterate hufbandman; and it was 
long after the dawn of true philofopby in this part of the world, 
kefore we find any difeoveries of importance on this fubjed. 
Maurolycus was the firft who pretended to have meafured the 
diameters of the two rainbows. 

Oie Clichtovaeus had maintained that the fecond bow was 
the image of the firft, as he thought evident from the inverted 
order of the colours. But Gilbert is much offended at this ac- 
count, although indeed few of Gilbert’s opinions are much at 
tended to. 

That the rainbow is oppofite to the fun has always been ob- 
{erved. It was therefore natural to imagine, that the coluurs ef 
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-it were produced by fome kind of refle&tion of the rays of light 
from fome dreps of rain and vapour. The regular order of the 


colours was another circumftance that could not have efcaped the 
notice of any perfon. Butno perfon feems to have thought of 
having recourle torefraction, till Fletcher, of Breflaw, in 1571, 
endeavoured to account for the colours of the rainbow, by meauis 
of a double refraftion and one reflection. B. + Porta: fuppofed 
that the rainbow was produced by the reflection of light on the 
whole body of rain, or vapour, but not in feparate drops. :. 

The man who hit on this curious difcovery was Antonio de’ 
Dominis, bifhop of Spalabro, whofe treatife, De Radiis Vifus 
et Lucis, was publilhed in 1611. He firft advanced that the 
double refraction. of . Fletcher,. with an intervening refiection, 
was fufficient to produce the colours of the bow, and alfo to bring 
the rays that formed them to the eyeot the fpeCator, without 
any fubfequent reflection. He diftin&tly defcribes the progrefs 
of a ray of light that enters the upper part of the drup, where 
it fuffers one refra€tion, and after being thereby thrown upon the - 
back part of the inner furface, is from thence reflected to the 
lower part of the drop; at which place undergoing a fecond 
refraction, is thereby bent, fo as to come direGily to the eye. 
To verify this hypothefis, this perfon (no philofopher as he was) 
proceeded ina very fenfible and philofophical manner. For he - 
procured a iinall globe of folid glafs, and viewing it when it 
was expofed to the rays of the fun, in the fame manner in which 
he had fuppofed that the drops of rain were fituated with refpect 
to them, He actually obferved the fame colours which he had 
feen in the true rainbow, and in the fame order. . 

Thus the circumftances ia which the colours of the rainbow 
were formed, and the progrefs of aray of light through a drop 
of water were clearly underftood ; but philofophers were a long — 
time at a lofs when they endeavoured to affign reafons for sll 
the particular colours, cal for the order of them. Indeed no- 
thing bu: the doétrine of the differentrefrangibility of the rays of 
light, which was a difcovery referved for the greai Sir Ifaac 
Newton, could-furnifh a compleat folution of this difficulty. De 
Dominis fuppofed that the red rays were thofe which bad tree 
verfed the leaft {pace in the infide of a drop-of water, and theres 
fore retained more of their native force, and confeguently {trike 
ing the eye more brifkly, gave it a ftronger fenfation ; that the 
green and blue colours were produced by “thofe rays, the force of - 
which had been, in fome meafure, obtruded in pafling through, | 
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a greater body of water, and that all the intermediate colours: 
were compofed ‘according to the hypothefis whieli generally pre-- 


vailed at that time} of a mixture of thefe three: primary ones. 
That the different colours were cauféd by. feme difference in the 
impulfe¢of light upon the eye, and the greater or lefs impreffion 
that was th ereby made upon it, was an opinion which had been 
adopted by many perfons, who had ventured to depart from the 
authority of / \riftotle. 


/feerwards the fame Ce Dominis obferved, that all the rays: 


of the farse colour muft leave the drop of water in a part fimi- 
larly fituated with refpect to the eye, in order that each of the 
colours may appear in a circle, the centre of which is a point of 
the heavens, ima line drawn from the fun through the eye of 
the {pe€tator.. The red rays, lhe obferved, muft iffue from the 
drop neareft to the bottom of it, in order that the circle of red 


may be the outermoft, and therefore the moft elevated in the - 


bow. 

It is now no wonder that one who wrote fo early as De Do- 
minis. fhould adopt many miftakes concerning the nature of light 
and vilion, fiich as the difference between real and apparent 
colour, and the opinion thatcolcurs arife from a mixture of 
Jight and fhade. Following B. Porta, he contends, that the 
feat of vifion is in the pupil, by which, like him, he means the 
furface of the cryftaline, and that there is no refraction of light 
within the eye. | e givesthe preference to the opinion of vifion 
being performed by intremiffion, but he thinks all phenomena 
are confiftent enough with the Platonic dogtrine of the evzifficn 
of vifual rays, Denying the refractive power of the humours of 
the eye, it isno wonder that he was embarrafted in explaining 
the caufe of the defects of fight, and the remedy of them by 
glafles. He thought, with B. Porta, that the long-fighted 
were thofe whofe cryftalline was too dry and hard, whereas 


in thofe who were fhort-fighted, he thought that it was too foft - 


and moift. 

Notwithftanding De Dominis conceived fo jultly of the man- 
ner in which the inner rainbow is formed, he was far from hav- 
ing as juft an idea of the caufe of the exterior bow. ‘This he 
endeavoured fo exp lain in the very fame manner in which he 
had done thé interior, viz. by one reflection of the light within 
the drop, preseded and followed by a refraction; fuppofing only 
that the rays Which formed the exterior bow. He alfo fuppof- 
ed that the rays which formed one of the bows.came from the 
fuperior part of the fun’s difk;and thole which formed the other 
from the inferior part of it. He did not conlider that, upon thofe 
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principles, the two bows ought to have been contiguous, or ra- 
ther that an indefinitive number of’ bows would be the fame; 
would have had their colours all intermixed, which would have 
béen no bow at all. Montucla alfo fays, that upon this hypo- 
thefis, the order of the colours in the two bows would have been 
the fame ; De Dominis endeavours to obviate that obje<tion, 
fhewing, by a diagram, that below the diameter of the drop, 
the rays which come to the eye from the lower part, traverfe 
the leaft fpace of water; but that above the diameter, it is the 
very reverie. ok 

One of the moft confiderable of the real improvements that 
Des Cartes made in optical knowledge, is his explanation of the 
rainbow, which he took up after Antonio De Dominis, who 
gave no tolerable folution of the phenomenon of tlie external 
bow, and no reafon at all’ for the precife angle which each of 
them fubtends at the eye of the fpectator ; concerning bath of 
which circumftances, Des Cartes has given us perfect fatisfacti- 
on though he failed in his attempt to account fer the colours of 
this remarkable object. 

According to this philofepher, the exterior or fecondary bow 
is formed by. two refiections and two refractions in a drop of wa- 
ter, after it has been thus twice reflected within the drop, and 
refracted once at its entrance near the lower part of it, and 
again at its exit, near the upper part ; whereas the interior or 
primary bow, the ray enters atthe upper part of the drop, is 
only once refle&ted within it, and then again refracted at the 
lower part, from which it istranfmi: ted to the eye. 

To account: for drops in fome particular fituations, and in no 
others, tranfmitting light in this manner, fo as to make the two 
bows always to appear under the fame angle, he oblerves that it 
requires a confiderable quantity, or denfity of light, to affe& the 
eye ina fenfible manner; and he found by calculation, that, of 
all the rays which proceed from the fun, none are tranfinitted 
tothe eye, after fuffering the above mentioned refle’ons and 
refra&tions, but thofe which are diftant from the central ray be- 
tween $5 and 89 hundredth parts of the radius of the fphere. 
No other than thefe, therefore, can fenfibly affe& theeye. De 
Carte’s own explanation of the reafon why the two raiibows are 
feen at thefe precife angles may be feen in his Dioptries, pe 220. 
He there informs us, that he was at a lofs to know why the two 
rambows appeared under thefe particular angles, till: he took his 
pen, and calculated the effect of refraction on rays falling on 
every point of adropf water, in order to find under what an- 
gles they could come to our eyesafter two refractions, and one 
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or two intermediate refle€tions ; and he was fatisfied that, after 
one reflection and two refractions, many more rays could be 
feen under an angle betwixt 41 and 42 degrees, than under an 
Jefs angle, and none at all under a greater. Alfo, that, after 
two refle&tions and two refraGtions, many more rays came to the 


eye under an angle of 51 or 52 degrees, than under any grea. . 
ter, and that none of them could come to the eye under a lef. 


angle. 

Though Des Cartes could not give any fatisfaétory account 
of the colours of the rainbow, he confidered the finall portion of 
the globule of water, at which the ray iffues, as having the ef. 
fect of a prifm, which was known to have the property of ren- 
dering light that was tranfmitted through it coloured. He alfo 
obferved, that the different fituation of thefe {mall prifms with 


refpect to the eye of the fpeftator, muft.be the reafon why the: 
colours appear in a contrary order in the two bows. If this phi. . 


lofopher had been afked in what manner the prifm produces co- 


ours, he could only have aniwered, that it modifies the light, . 


and that colour is a modification of light. 


But the great difeoveries refpeQing this phenomena, were re«:. 


ferved for the unmortal Newton... 





DUTCH METHOD or EMPLOYING DOGS. 


iFrom the Second Volume of Mr. Prartt’s GLEANINGS. | | 


| HE very dogs of Holland are conflrained to promote the 
trade of the republic, infomuch, that fave the great dogs of fafhi- 
on and ftate, which run before or after their lords and ladies 


uipages ; and, in imitation often of their betters, are above: 
pages ; ; 


being of any ufe ; there is not an idledog of any fize in. the 
feven provinces. You fee them in harnefs at all parts of the 
Hagueyand fome other towns, tugging at barrows, and little 
cartsy with their tongues almoft {weeping the ground, and their 
poor hearts almoft ready to beat through their fides. Frequently 
three, fdur, five, and fometimes fix abreaft, carrying. men and 


merchandife, with the {peed ot little hofes. And in your walk ; 
from the Hague gate to fcbeveling, (where we wil: 
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prefently make an excurfion,) you encounter, atall hours of the 
t § * day, ‘an incredible number loaded with fifh and men, under the 


be burden of which they run off at along trot, and fometimes (when 
any § * driven by young men or boys) at full gallop, the whole mile and 
after an half, which is the diftance from gate to gate ; nor, on their > 
) the return, are they fuffered to come empty, being filled not only ' 
seas . with the aforefaid men or boys, (for almoft every Dutchman 
lefs.§ hates walking when he can ride, though halfa mile) ; but with 
fuch commodities as cannot be had at the village.—I have feen 
ount § © thefe poor brutes, in the middie of fummer, urged beyond their 
mn of force, till they have dropped on the road to gather flrength ; 
e ef. which is feldom the cafe, however, except when they have the 
ren- § * misfortune to fall under the management of boys; for the Dutch 
alfo are the fartheft from being cruel to their domeftic dumb ani- 
with mals, of any people in the world ; on the contrary, an Hollan- 
the der, of whatever rank, is fo merciful unto his beaft, whether 
phi- F  horfe, dog, cow, &c. that they are the objets of his marked at- 
5 COs tention, as fleck ‘kins, happy faces, aud phump fides, fufficiently 
ight, . demonftrate. The cows, and oxen for draft, they rub down, 


curry and clean, till they are as glofly as the mofl pampered 
eres fteed'in England. Nay, you frequently fee them with a light 
fancy drefs, to guard them from the flies, and other annoying 
animalcula in the meadows, which are the fineft inthe world, 
and in a warmer fuit of cloaths during the winter ; even thefe 
canine flaves look hale and well as to condition, and being habi- 
tuated tolabour, feel little hardfhip in it. Happy, however, 
thrice happy is the dog who has the Juck to be born of bumbler ‘ 
and lowly parents, and is facred, by his infignificanve, from la- 
cs.]§ dour. Like many a man, who, haying neither talents neue 

for a hero, derives many a fnug enjoyment from his unfitnel§'to 
take an active part in the toils of ambition. But dogs of this 
defcription have yet greater privileges in Holland than you ima- 


7 the gine. Like cther little things, they are held precious, and fo | 
afhi- tonded and patted, that either a lapdog, or a lover in England, 
dies where thofe animals, you know, are fometimes negleéted, as 
bové-# indeed, in that country are all favourites, might envy them ; 
. for, if you think a Dutch woman and a beautiful woman are in- #] 


compatible, you are miftaken, as I fhall take occafion to 
ictle thew. 


ue In my firft vifit (a winter one) to the Hague, I entered into 
T Y the interefts of thefe poor day-labouring dogs fo truly, that I 

a“ wondered they did not go mad, or that I did not hear of the ca- 
W ‘ 


‘will nine diftraction more in this country than in ours ; and on being 
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told there were certain times (the dog days) when a heavy fine 
was to be paid upon any dog being feen in the ftreet, I fuppofed 
this was the cafe, till the fummer following, being at this de- 
lightful fea-fide village of Scheveling, I obferved, ieveral times 
in the day, thefe draft dsgs brought down to the beach and bath. 
ed; a practice which no doubt equally prevented them from 
this dreadful diforcer before-nentioned, and gave them ftrength 
to go through their work. 

It is fortunate alfo, that Holland is a country fomewhat prome 
to be ftrict in the ceremonies of religion, by obfervance of which, 
the dogs, like their matters, find the feventh a day of uabroken 
reft ; for,‘ Sunday fhines a fabbath day tothem,’ The firft un. 
preffion (which is allowed a grand point, you know) being much 
in favour of thefe induftrious creatures, I had aneye on them, 
as well in the hours of their repofe as toil; and felt my heart 

warm to fee feveral, whom J had obferved very heavily Jaden on 
the Saturday, taking a found nap, out-firetched and happy at 
their mafters doors, on the day in which their Jeifure is even an 
allottment and bounty of heaven. All the morning and after- 
noon they have remained bafking in the fun or in the fhade, in 
profound tranguillity, while a number of unthinkivg whelps, and: 
lazy puppies, who had been pafling their time in idlenefs all the 
week, were playing their gambolsin the ftreet, not without a- 
vain attempt to walte the fen‘ors, and make them join in their 
amufement. Towards evening, | have, in my funfetting rounds, 
been much pleafed to notice the honeft creatures fit at their se- 
fpective threfholds, looking quite refrefhed, giving occafionally 
intoa momentary frolic, and the next morning returning to the 
Jabours of the week abfolutely renewed. 

“Reader—firanger—art thou too proud of heart—or too full: 
of the dignity of human nature—to enter into thefe brute cove 
cerns? Fafs on then, and pity my weaknefs, but not without re- 
membering that 


- © Dogs are honeft creatures, 
* Never fawn on any that they love not ; 
* And I'ma friend to dogs. They 
* Ne’er betray their matters.’ 


If therefore theu haft no feeling for their fufferings, refpedt at 
leaft their virtues : 


* Mark but his true, his faithlefs way ; 
* And in thy fervice copy Tray.’ 
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' ACCOUNT or tue ORACLE or DELPHI. 
{From Anacharfis’s Travels. | 


Tue fallowing day we repaired to the temple, gave in 
eur queftions in writing, and waited till our turn of approaching 
the pythia was decided by lot. No fooner had we received the 
proper notice, than we faw her pafs through the temple, accom- 
panied by fume prophets, bards, and facred perfons, who entered 
with her in the fanctuary. Melancholy and dejected, {ne 
feemed to go_ with reluctance, like a victim dragged to the al- 
tar. She chewed laurel, and, as fhe paffed, threw inte the fa- 
cred fire fome leaves of it mixed with barley-meal : fhe wore 
a wreath of it on her head, and her brow was bound with a 4l- 
let. 

Formerly there was only one pythia at Delphi; but fince the 
oracle has become inore frequented, three have teen appointed , 
and fince a ‘i heffalian violated one of the prieftefles, it was de- 
creed that they fhould be more than fifty years of age. They 
officiate by turns, and are chofen from aineng the loweft claffes 
of the inhabitants of Delphia. In general they are poer girls 
deftitute of educationand experience, of unexceptionable morals, 
and a very limited underftanding. They muft be {imply dreffed, 
avoid the ufe of perfuines, and pas their lives in the practice of 
religious exercifes. 

A number of ftrangers were affembled to confult the eracle. 
The temple was furrounded by victims, bleeding beneatlr the 
facred knife, and mingling their cries with the voices of the 
gers. THe impatient defire of prying into futurity was marked 
on every countenance, ‘with all that hope and fear infeparable 
from fulpenfe. 

One of the priefts undertook to prepare us. After being tho- 
roughly purified with the eonfecrated water, we offered a bull 
and a fhe goat. To indicate that this facrifice is acceptable to 
the gods, it is neceffary that the bull fhould readily eat the flour 
prefented to him, and that the limbs of the goat {hould palpitate 
for fume moments after cold water is thrown on them. No 
reafon was given us for thefk ceremonies ; but the more inex- 
plicable they are, the more flo they infpire veneration.» ‘Lhe 
event having proved the purity of our intentions, we returned 
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into the temple, with our heads crowned with laurel pd ate 
ing in our hands a brahth encircled witha narrow fillet of white 
wood. With this fymbol the fuppliants approach the al. 
tar. 

We were next conducted intoa chapel, where, at particu-. 
lar times, which, it is faid, can neither be forefeen, nor regu- 
lated by the priefts, av’extremely “agr@exble odour’ is perceiv- 
ed.” Care’is always’ taken to /poitit’out this prodigy ‘to ftran- 
gers. 
. Prefently after’the prieft came for us, and Ted us into the 
fanctuary, a deep'tavern, the walls of which are ornamented 
with a variety of votive offerings. He had juft taken down from 
thent a fillet embrotdered with crowns and victories. At firit 
we could icarcely difcern the objeéts around us ; for the incenfe 
and‘other perfumes burning there, filled the place with a thick 
fmoke.’ Towards the middle is an aperture from whence iffues 
the prophetic exhalation, the approach to which is by a gentle 
deféent'$ but’ it is impeffible to fee it, for it is covered with 
a tripod fo furrounded ‘with ‘chaplets and branches of “laurel, 
that the vapour is prevented | from difperfing itfelf in the ca- 
vern. 

The pythia, worn out with fatigue, refufing to anfwer our 
queftions, the priefts who furrounded her had recoirfe to mena- 
ces and even violence.,Y ielding at length to their perfuations, 


fhe feated herfelf on the tripod, after drinking of fome water 
which flows in the fan€tuary, ‘and'whicl: poffefles, as it is faid, 
the virtue of difclofing futurity. | 

The boldeft colours would fearcely faffice to paint the con- 
i with which fhe was faon zfter feized.. We faw her bo- 


fom“Meave, and her countenance alteriately pale and glowing. 
All her limds were agitated with involuntary motions : but fhe 
uttered only plaintive cries and deep groans. At Iength, with 
eyes {parkling, foaming mouth, and hair erect, unable'either to 
fupport ‘the vapour that overpowered her, or eicape from the 
tripod on which the was held down by the priefts, fhe tore the 
fillet from her head, and, amidftthe moft dreadful howlings, 
pronounced a few words, which were eagerly collected by the 
priefts. “They immediately arranged them in a proper order, and 
delivered them to usin writing. I had afked whether i thould 
be fo unfortunate as to furvive my friend; and Philotas, un- 
known to me, had propofed the fame queftion. The anfwers were 
oblcure and ‘eguivotal, and we tore’ them into pieces the mo- 
ment we got out ofthe temple. 
. 
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Our hearts. were now filled with pity and indignation ; and 
we feverely reproached ourfelves with the lamen able condi- 
tion to which we had reduced the unhappy prieftels. ‘Ihe func- 
tions fhe exercifes are cruel, and have already coft many of thefe 
women their lives. The priefts know this; yet have we feen 
them multiply and calmly contemplatethe torments under which 
fhe was finking. It is {till more painful to reflect that they are 
rendered thus callous to the feelings of humanity, by fordid in- 
tereft. But far the furious ravings ef the pythia fhe would be 
lefs confulted, andconfequently the liberalities of the people would 
be lefs abundant ; for an anfwer is not to be obtained gratuitous 
fly from the god. . Such as render him only a fnnple homage, 
mutt, at leaft. depofit cakes and other offerings on the altar ; 
they who wifh to confult te oracle, are obliged to facrifice ani- 
mals. Nay, fome there are who do not blufl on thefe occafions 
to difplay the greateft pomp. As a portion of the victims, whe- 
ther they be rejected or received, always falls to the fhare of 
the minifters of the temple, the leat irregularity they difcover 
fuffices to exclude them ; andimercenary foothfayers have been 
known, after examining the entrails of an animal, to carry 
off whole pieces of it, and order the iacrifice to be recommen- 
ced. 

Yet this tribute, impofed on che credulity of mankind dur- 
ing the whole year, anc feverely exacted by the priefts, whole 
principal revenue it forms, is infinitely l-fs dangerous tlfan the 
influence of their anfwers on the public aTairs cf Greece and of 
the world. Who but muft weep over the miferies of humanity, 
when he reflects, that, beflides the pretended prodizies of which 
the inhabitants of Delphi make aconftant tratfic, the anfwers of 
the pythia are tobe obtained by money, and that thus a filigle 
word, dictated by corrupt priefts, and uttered by a fenfelefs girl, 
futhices to excite bloody wars, and fpread defolation through a 
whole kingdom ! 

The oracle requires of its votaries to render to the gods the 
honours that are due to them, but pretcribes no rule in that re- 
fpeé& ; and when it is afked which is the beft form of? worlhi),. 
uniformly anfwers: “ Conform to the received religion of your 
country.” It requires men allo to refpect the temples; and de- 
nounces heavy punifhinents againft all who violate them, or {size 
on the property appertaining to then: of this I fhall give an cx- 
ample. 

The plain which extends from Mount Parnaffus to the fea, 
belonged, about two centuries azo, to the inhabitants of Cirrhas 
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and the manner in which they were deprived of it fufficiently 

roves the nature of the vengeance here exercifed againft aAs- 
of facrilege. Thefe people were reproached with levying contri- 
butions on the Greeks who landed on their territory in their way 
to Delphi; they were accufed likewile of having made inroads 
into the lands belonging to the temple. ‘The oracle, confulted 
by the Aimphidtyons refpeCting the fpecies of punifment meri- 
ted by the guilty perfons, ordered them to be purfued night and 
day, their country to be ravaged, and themfelves reduced to 
fervitude. Several ftates inftantly flewto arms. ‘lhe city was 
razed, and the harbour deftroyed : the inhabitants were either 
put to death or loaded with chains ; and their rich fields being 
confecrated to the temple of Delphi, an oath was taken never 
to cultivate them, nor build houfes on them, with the follow- 
ing dreadful imprecation : ** May the individuals, and the na- 
tions who fha!! dare to infringe this oath, be accurfed in the 
fight of Apollo, and of the other divinities of Delphi; may 
their lands never bear any fruit; may their wives and flocks » 
bring forth only monfters ; may they perifh in battle ; inay 
they mifcarry in all tieir enterpriles ; ; nay their generations 
become extiné&t with them ; and, while they live, may Apollo 
and the other deities‘of Delphi reject, with horror, their prayers 
and their facrifices.” 








DIALOGUE, WROTE 1x tue MANNER or PLATO, 
| by M. VOLTAIRE 


One day, as young Madetes was taking a walk towards 
the Pyrenees, he happened to meet Plato, whom he_ had ne- 
ver before fen. Plato perceiving fomething very promifing in 
his afpe&t, entered into converfation with him, and foon difcern- 
ed that be liad good parts. Madetes had been trained up in the 
Belles Lettres, but he knew nothing of geometry or aftr onomy : 
and frankly owned himfelf to be an Fpicurean. 

My good fon, favs Plato, Fpicureus was a very honeft man, 
and he lived and died like a rhilcfopher. His pleafure, fo va- 
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rioufly defined, confifted in fhunning exceffes of every kind. 
Friendfhip he recommended above all things to his difciples, 
and never was a precept better obferved. I with I could 
fpeak fo well of his philofophy as of his manners. Are you 
thoroughly verfed-in the doétrine of Epicurus? Madetes anfwer- 


_ ed ingenuoufly, that he never had ftudied it. All 1 know, fays 


he, 1s, that the Gods do not concern themfelves in any thing, 
and that the principle-of all things i is in the atoms, whole ar- 
rangement is of themfelves, in fuch fort, that they have produ- 
ced this world -juft as we fee it. 


PLATO. 


So then, my fon, you do not believe that there is an intelli- 
gence which has prefided over this univerfe, in which there 
are fuch a number of intelligent beings. Be pleafed to give 
me your reafon tor adopting this philofophy. 


MADETESs. 


Becaufe I ever hear it extolled among my friends and their 
miftreffes, when I take a fupper with them ; ; Lam exceedingly 
reconciled to their atoms. I grant J underftand nothing about 
them ; this doéti ine, however, appears to me as plat ulible as any 
other, and it is neceffary to profefs fome opinion when one be- 
gins to keep company, I greatly with, indeed, to be better in- 
ftructed, but hitherto it has feemed eafieft to me to think with- 
out knowing any thing. 

Plato replied ; if you defire to enlighten your underftanding, 

I ama magician, and will thew you fome things which are very 
extraordinary : Only be fo good as togive me your company to 
my country houfe, not above five hundred paces diftant, and 
poflibly you may not repent of your compliance. Madetes was 
tranfported to follow him. When they arrived, Plato fhewed 
him a fkeleton, and the young man ftarted back wich horror 
at new fpectacle. Plato addreffed him. in the following 
words, 

Confider well this ghaftly figure, which feems the reverfe of 
nature, and judge of my art, from the feveral operations I am 
going to perform upon this uncouth affemblage, fo loathfome to 
your view. 

Obferve, in the firft place, this kind cf bowl which feews to 
crown the defpicable frame. At the word of command, I will 
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caufe a foft medullary ‘fubftance to pafs into the cavity of this 
bowl, diftributed into a thoufand minute ramifications, which I 
will caufe imperceptibly to defcend through this long kind of 
ftaff with feveral knots on it, which you fee affixed to the 
bowl, and terminating pointed in a cavity. Tothe topof this 
ftaffis annexed a tube, through which I will caufe air toenter by 
means ofa valve inceffantly playing ; and, prefently after, you 
will fee the whole fabric fet itfelf in mation, 

As for thofe other fhapelefs pieces, which you would take for 
rotten wood, devoid of ufe, ftrength, orelegance, 1 {hall ata 
word fpeaking, cavie them to be put in motion by a fort of cords 
ef an inconceivable firucture. in the midft of thefe cords, I 
will place an infinite number of canals filled with a certain li- 
ae? which, by pafling through ftrainers, will be changed into 

everal different Iquors, and run through the whole machine 
twenty times in an hour. ‘The whole fhall be covered with a 
white foft fine ftuff. Every part of the machine fhall bave a par- 
ticular conftant motion. Between thefe femi-circles, which 
feem good for nothing, I fhall place a refervoir, fomewhat of 
the fhape of a pine-apple, which fhall contra& and dilate itfelf 
every moment with an amazing force. It will alter the colour 
of the liguor, which fhall pafs through the whole machine. Not 
far from this, { fhall place a bag with two openings, not unlike 
the veflek of the Danaids, which will be continually filling and 
emptying itfelf. 

Moreover, this machine will be fo amazing an elaboratory 
for chymiftr: , fo profound a work of mechanics and hydrofta- 
tics, that thofe who fhall have ftudied it the moft thoroughly, 
will never be able to comprehend it. In it, very fmall motions 
will produce prodigious force, and it will be impoffible for hu- 
man {kill to imitate the artifice which will dire& this automa- 
ton. But it will ftill more furprize: you, that this automaton, 
by approaching another figure, not very unlike it, will form a 
shird figure. ‘Thefe machines will have ideas, they will reafon, 
and talk as you do ; they will be capable of meafuring the hea« 
vens and the earth. However, I fhal]l not fhew you this rarity, 
unlefs you promife me that when you have feen it you will al- 
low that I have great knowledge and power. 


MADETES. 
* 


If it be as youhave faid, I wil! acknowledge that you 
know more thaa Epicurus, and than all the philofophers of 
Greeces . 
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PLATO. 


Well then, all I have promifed you is performed already. 
You are this very machine, and even thus were you formed, 
though I have not fhewn you the thoufandth part of the {prings 
which conftitute your exiltence: all which fprings are proper- 
tioned to one another ; all reciprocally ailift each other : Some 
of them preferve life, others give it, and the fpecies perpetuates 
itfelf through ages, by an infcrutable artifice. The meaneft 
animals are of ano lefs admirable ftrnciure, and the celeftial orbs 
move in fpace with a ftiilmore fubdlime mechanifn. Judgey 
after this, if an intelligent beirg has not formed the world, and 
if your atoms do not ftand in necd of this intelligent caufe. 

Madetes was quite aftonifhed, and afked the magician who he 
was? Plato gave himhisname: The young man fell upon his 
knees, adored.God, and loved Plato as long as he. lived. 





CONJECTURES rextarive To tHe CAUSE or THe 
ENCREASE or WEIGHT acqQuirEp. BY SOME 
HEATED BODIES purine cooLinG.. 


BY THOMAS HENRY, JUN. 


From the memoirs of the Philofopbical Society at Mam 
ehefers 


Mas Y experiments have been made by different pesfo's, 
with a view to determine whether the addition of actual heat to’ 
bodies does encreafe their weight. M. Buffon has afferted, that: 
a ball of iron, weighing when cold 4glb. 11 02, encreafed in: 
weight, when made of a-white heat, in proportion of 19 1-5 
grains to every pound. But it is very prubable, that in this ex- 
periment there was fome fallacy, fince we find it direé&tly con- 
trary to the refults both of the experiments made by Dr. Roe- 
buck, and thofe made by ‘Vir. Whitehurft: the firlt of thefe two 
gentlemen found that a cylinder of wrought von, heated to a: 
A 2. 
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weldirg heat, at which time it weighed in a very accurate ba. 

lance s<lb. gradually acquired, as it cooled, an encreafe of 

weight, fo that at the endof twenty-two hours it weighed fix 

pennyweights, feventeen grains, more than it did when firft 

communicated to the balance. This phaenomenon, which by 

fome has been adduced to prove that heat is the principal of le. 

vity in bodies, Mr. Whiteburft has endeavoured to explain, by 

fuppofing that the air above the fcale being raifed by the heated 

iron, the cold air below rufhed up, and ftriking againft the bot- 

tom of the feale, not only prevented its defcent, but even buoy- 

ed it up. Something may, perhaps, be attributed to this caufe ; 
but would not the circumambient air beneath the fcale be near- 

Jy as much rarified as that above? and is it not probable that 
the fuspofed force of thiscurrentof air would, inagreat meafure, 
becounteracted by the greater tendency a body has to defcend in 

a rarified than in adenfe medium! Is it not probable, likewife, 

that the end of a beam, to which the heated iron was appended, 

would, by the fame heat which rarifiedthe air, be more expand- 
ed and lengthened, owing to its nearer approximation to the 
fource from which the heat flowed, than the more diftant end of 
the bean. I would likewife obferve, that in the experiment of 
M, Buffon, above guoted, and in one made by Dr. Roebuck on 

a fimaller fcale, the mafs, owing perhaps to the joint action of 

the above caufes, weighed more hot than when cold. 

Having thus endeavoured to fhew the infufficiency of the exe 
planation given by Mr. Whitehurft, I will venture, with the 
greateft diffidence, to propofe the following query : May not 
the encreafe of weight, acquired by heated iron and copper 
during cooling, be afcribed to the calcination and confequent ab- 
forption of air continuing to. proceed after the removal of the 
* mafs of metal from the fire, the abforption of air in particular, in 
the firft ftages of the cooling, perhaps with encreafed rapidity? In 
{apport of this conjecture, the following fa&ts may be adduced, 
Firft, that fame metals, particularly copper, are found to cal- 
cine more rapidly in a moderate degree of heat than in one mere 
intenfe. Secondly, that the calces of fome metals, as that of 
lead, have been obferved to encreafe in weight, by long expos 
fire to the air; and that they now afford, by proper treatment, 
more air than could have been obtained from them previous to 
fych expofure. Thirdly, we fhall find, by examining Dr. R oe- 
buck's account of his experiments, that the weight continued to 
encreafe long after the caufe afligned by Mr. Whitehurft mult 
have ceafed to at. The cylinder, which was repeatedly weigh- 
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ed at intervals, when it had been in the feale fix hours, and had 
then loft fo much of its heat as to be only blood-warm, was 
found to be acquiring weight in proportion of fevea grains in 
the {pace of an hour; but when weighed the day following, at 
the expiration ef 24 hours after the commencement of the ex- — 
periment, it had acquired a ftill further addition of two penny. 
weights and feventeen grains, which, according to the above 
progreffion, it would have required at leaft nine hours and a half, 
nay, even a longer time to accemplifh, if to thefe nine hours 
and a half we add the preceding iix, we obtain fifteen hours and 
a half; a period, long before the expiration of which tlie mafs 
of iron muft have taken the temperature of the furrounding bo- 
dies, fince the firft fix of thefe were fufficient to reduce it from 
the welding point down to the blood-heat. I will not trefpafs 
longer on the time of the Society, but will conclude by obferv- 
ing that metals, which are the only bodies hitherto employed to 
determine this point, are certainly, from the changes they un- 
dergo by the action of heat, very ill adapted to the purpofe ; 
and that to arrive at any degree of certainty, it will perhaps be. 
neceffary to weigh the body in vacue, or at leaft in a veffel fo 
confined, as that any current of air fhall be prevented; and,’ 
that the beam of the fcales fhall be formed of materials lefs 
liable to expanfion by heat, than the materials generally are. . 





an ACCOUNT or trHostr PHILOSOPHERS who sre-- 
LIEVED A PLURALITY or WORLBS, ann or 
‘ yMOSE WHO DID NOT ADEPT THAT OpinNION. 


BY DRe GIRARDs 


O Lord! how manifold are thy works.! [n wifdom haft thou made them 
all: the earth is full of thy riches. Pfal, civ. v. 94, 


I: a plurality of worlds be an opinion in philofophy not alto- 
gether proved by demonftration, it muft, however, at leaft ap- 
pear more than probable, fince it is founded on the one hand on 
this eternal principle of truth, that nature hath made nothing in. 
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vain; and on the other, on aftronomical obfervations, the a 
fult of which cannot be contefted. 

The ancients, deprived of the advantage of the telefcope, fup- 
plied the want of that inftrument by an extraordinary acutenefs 
of thought; they difcovered by the eye of genius what ma- 
chines have fince difplayed to our fight. They were acquaint- 
_ ed with the foundation upon which the moderns have built, in 
order to eftablith t .e do&trine of the plurality of worlds, and 
they derived fromit the {.me confequences as we have done. 
They could not, undoubtedly, confider it in a more fublime 
manner, or i) a way more worthy of the greatnefs of the Deity, 
the views of that Supreme Being, refpecting the defination of 
the planets, and that multitude of flars difperfed throughout the 
firmament. The fages.of antiquity confidered them as fo many 
funs, around which the planets, like thofe of our folar fyftem,. 
performed their revolution. Nay, they even went farther}. 
they maintained that thefe planets were inhabited by beings, 
whole nature they did not define, but whom they faid were in-- 
ferior neither in beauty nor grandeur to thofe of our earth, 

Orpheus is the moft ancient author whofe opinion refpe&ting 
this ubjea has been prefzrved. Proclus, in his commentary: 
on ‘Timaeus, quotes three verfes of that philofophical poet, in 
which he fays pofitively, that the moon is a world Jike our’s, and. 
that it has mountains, valleys, &c. &c. Pythagoras, who 
followed Orpheus, in feveral of his opinions, tells us alfo that. 
the moon is a world like ours, and inhabited by animals, whofe 
nature he does not define, though he believed that they were 
Jarger, and much more beautiful than thofe which inhabit our- 
globe, and that they were not fubje& to the fame infirmities. 
The opinion of Democritus, related by Stobeus, on the nature: 
of the moon, and the caufe of the {pots feen on the difk of that 
planet, which he believed to be moshing elfe than fhadows, form- 
ed by the exc flive height of the mountains fuppofed to be in 
the moon, as well as the queftion agitated by Plutarch, refpect- 
ing the fame object, ftill prove our affertion. In fhort, “Ar iftotle 
Epicurus, and Heraclitus believed « plurality of worlds, 2s well 
as Thales, Anaximenes, Alcinoys the Platonician, Plotinittus, . 
Xenophanes; Anaxagoras, Xenophon, Lucian, &e. Origen 
mentions the opiniomof Democritus on the exiftence of an innue 
merable quantity of worlds, fome‘of which were inhabited by 
animals, whilft others had neither animals nor plants. ‘This 
doétrine gave occafion to Alexander to difplay his unbounded 
ambition at.a very early period. Ailian relates, that this young, 
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prince having heard that Democritus believed a plurality of 
worlds, he fhed tears, becaufe there was only one within his 
reach to conquer. 

The magnificence and fecundity of nature fhine forth in all 
her works. Could that all pawerful hand which-weighed the 
foundations of the univerfe ; which fufpended from the lamp of 
heaven millions of Juminous globes, which gave them the firlt 
_impulle, and which created planets like thofe which we inhabit, 
find obftacles to prevent it from peopling thefe orbs, as it has 
peopled ours? We have ftronger reafons than the ancients for 
believing that the moon is inhabited. All the obférvations of 
the moderns terid to perfuade us thatthis planet has an atmofphere; 
parts more élevated and enlightened than others; parts lower 
and obfcurer ; and others, which refle@ting lefs light, and pre- 
fenting a {urface always equally fmooth, are thought to be a large 
collection of waters. Aftronomers have, therefore, concluded, 
that there are mountains ia the moon, and that they have even 
_ out a method of determining their height geometrical- 
by , 
The celebrated Galileo determined that the higheft of thefe 
in equalities was more elevated than any of the mountains of 
ourearth, Lakes, rivers, and valleys have alfo been difcovered 
inthe moon. Total eclipfes ef the fun, the affiftance of the te- 
lefcope, the affertions of the moft eminent aftronomers, and 
efpecially of Mr. Caffini, ‘* the mortal,” as Mr. Fontenelle 
fays, “ to whom the heavens were beft known,” all induce us 
to think, that the moon, like our earth, has an atmofphere, moun- 
tains, abyffes, andrivers. We have every reafon to infer, that 
itmuft be fubject to rain, fnow, and all the other meteors which 
are the confequences of fuch fuppofitions; and it muft follow 
likewife, according to our ideas ofthe wifdomn of God, that he 
has placed there beings of fome kind or other, to inhabit that 
planet, in order that all thefe phenomena may not be entirely 
lof, for we can never perfirade ourfelves that Nature, or the 
Supreme Architect of the world fhould have made any thing 
in vain. 

Among the moderns who have thought that the moon has 
hills, valleys, fors, forefts, feas, and houfes, and that it is an in- 
habited or habitable world, or at leaft feems to be fuch, we find 
Father Merfenne, Gibert, Henry le Roy, Francis Patrice, Gaf- 
fendi, 8&e. Kepler, too, entertained no doubt that the moon is 
inhabited. Hevelius, in his ingenious defcription of this planet, 
extitled Selenographia, has divided it into provinces. this 
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kind of chart of an unknown world, we cannot help admiring 
the exactnefs of the work, and the fagacity ofthe author. 

The Comic bitlory of the States in the Sun and Moon, 
written by Cyrano de Bergerac, is well known. It appears 
by the burlefque and fingular ftyle of thefe two works, that the 
mind of the author took frequent journeys to the countries which 
he defcribes) We, however, cbferve amidit all his ridicule, 
that he was well acquainted with the principles of Defcartes, and 
that if his genius could have been brought to maturity by age 
he would have been capable of fomething better. 

The fuperftition and enthufiafm mixed with all religions, can- 
not deftroy thofe truths which are blended with them. Father 
Kircher tranfported himfelf in ideato all the planets, and- has 
given us a defcription of their inhabitants, according to his ex- 
alted imagination. According to thefe memoirs, Saturn is peo- 
pled with melancholy old men, who have pale vifages, and 
ftern looks, and who, clothed in difinal dreffes, march along 
with a flow pace, bearing in their hands flaming torches. In 
Venus he obferved young people, of the moft ravifhing figure and 
beauty, fome of whom danced to the found of harps and cym- 
bals, whilft others fcattered in great profufion odours and per- 
fumes. The aythor explains the reafon of this difference in the 
inhabitants of thefe two planets, and his arguments are as folid 
as his vifions. Such of our readers as have time to lofe, or as 
are not afraid of corrupting their tafte, may fee a de‘cription of 
the inhabitants of all the other planets, in the work of that fa- 


mous Jefuit, entitled Iter Extaiicum. It is very extraordina- - 


ry that this book has been printed feveral times, and it is fill 
more extraordinary that the author has not been feverely cen- 
fured, refpecting his extravagant queftions, fuch as the follow- 
ing: Could the wine made inJupiter be employed in adminifters 
ing the Lord’s Supper? Is the water found in the Moon proper 
tor baptizing a cathecumen? &c. 

From what is here faid, the reader will fee that Fontenelle 
is not the firft perfon who pretended that each planet from the 
Moon to Saturn, isa habitable world like our’s. In afcribing 
this honour to him, the learned editors of a celebrated work, 
which may be ftyleda treafury of all human knowledge, are, 
therefore, very much deceived. 

It is, however, true, that the ingenious academician, in his 
converfations ona plurality of worlds, hasexplained, in 4 
moft interefting manner, a doctrine founded on found philofophy 
and that his pen, guided by the graces, has diffuled a variety of 
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beauties over a raoft difficult fubje&t, which appeared very lit- 
tle fufceptible of them. ‘Thofe who have advanced, that the 
treatife on the Plurality of Worlds, by Huyghens, ferved as 
a ground work for that of Fontenelle, are no lefs in an error. 
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The latter was publifhed in 1686, whereas that of Huyghens 
3 did not appear till 1698, that isto fay, till twelve years after. ~ 
n The general reaton, however, which Fontenelle alledges, for 
H defending the opinion before eftablifhed by other obfervers, from 
4 the time of Pythagoras, was, that the planets are bodies like 
e our earth, that our earth itfelf is a planet, and that confe- 
quently fince the latter is inhabited, the reft muft be fo like- 
1. wile. i 
tT * Let us fuppofe,” fays the ingenious academician, *¢ that 
1s there never had been any intercourle between Paris and St. De- . 
Ka nis, and that a citizen of Paris, who has never been without the 
= § walls of the city, fhould fee St. Dennis at a diftance from the 
id § towers of Notre-Dame, and fhould be afked, whether St. De- 
¢ ff nisis inhabited like Paris? ‘He would anfwer boldly in the ne- 
in & gative, for he would fay, L plainly fee the inhabitants of Paris, 
id § butIdo not fee thofe of St. Denis, nor even hear them fpeak. 
n- § Some one might reprefent to him, that a perfon on the towers 
te ff of Notre-Dame does not fee the inhabitants of St. Denis, but 
be ff that this is owing to the diftance ; that every thing that can be 
id § feen of St. Denis gives it a refemblance to Paris; that it has 
as fleeples, houfes, and walls, and that it may alfo refemble Paris 
of. § inbeing inhabited. All this will have no effect upon our citi- 
fae zen, he will ftili perfift in maintaining, that St. Denis is not 
jae“ inhabited, becaufe he does not fee any human being init. St. 
‘ill § Denis is the moon, and every mortal upon our earth is like the 
n- citizen of Paris, who has never been beyond the boundaries of . 
We the city.” 
ere The treatife of which f am now fpeaking, is the moft cele- 
er brated of all Fontenelle’s works, and one of thofe which deferves ~ 
tobe fo. In this work we find the whole man ; he is there what 
Ie § he always was, aclear and profound philofopher, a fine genius, 
the § and an entertaining writer. This book, fays the author of 
ing the Age of Lewis XIV. was the firft example of the deli- 
rk, § cate art of diffufing graces even over philofophy, but a dange- 
rey § fousexanple ; becaufe the real drefs of philofophy is order, per- 
fpicuity, and above all, truth; and becaufe, fince the appearance 
his § Of this work, authors have too often fubftituted in their room 
na § allected witticifins and falfe ornaments. What may hinder pof- 
ahy @ terity from ranking the plurality of worlds among the number 
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of our claffical works is that the author’s reafoning is. founded 
in part ov the vortices of Defcartes, of whom Fontenelle’ was 
during his whole life, a great admirer, having defended. even 
till the time of his death, thofe errors which he had imbibed in 
his infancy. 

_ Among thofe who have entertained. a fovereign contempt for 
the reveries. of Father Kircher, we, diftinguith Huyghens. 
This learned man is, however, of opinion, that the planets are 
inhabited ; and his realotf for maintaining this idea are as fol- 
low: Water being the princ'ple of all things, there muft. be 
fome of that element in the planets, add ifthere be, it muft, 
with the affiftance of the fun’s rays, caufe plants and trees to 
grow; but fuch productions would be of ne ule, were there not 
men in thefe heavenly bodies. The planets, of courfe, muft 
be inhabited. By purfuingthis train of reafoning, the author 
fhews that thefe inhabitants muft ke like thofe of our. earth. He 
peoples thefe worlds, therefore, with fools and wife men, vil- 
Jains and honeft people ; and to confine thefe different geniufes 
within juft boundaries, he has no doubt that there are laws and 
judges appointed toadininifter them, Huyghens maintams the 
fame fyftem, therefore, as Fontenelle, but with this difference, 
that he pretends that the planetary mortals have the greatett 
affinity to us, and that they muft have the fame. arts, and the 
fame knowledge. 

Wolf not only declared himfelf a zealous partifan of tiofe 
who maintain a plurality of worlds, but he believes that he has 
fufficient data to determine the ftature of the inhabitants of the 
planets. According to this author, thcle of Jupiter muft be gi- 
ants of the height of 13 feet, whichwas nearly that of 
Og, King of Bafhan, whofe bed as we learn from Mofes, was 
nine cub:ts in length and four in breadth. Benjamin Mart! n 
is alfo one of thofe.who have adopted the hypothetis defended 
by Fontenelle, and Mr. Saverien thinks it poffible that the pla- 
nets are inhabited ; “but,” addshe, “fimple conjeture, how- 
ever ingenious it may be, does not caufe much advancement in 
the knowledge of the nature of things, and. philofophers will 
lay hold of probabilities when facts fail them.” Since the 
difcov ery of the. telefcope, this conjecture has been, much 
firengthened. Mr. Dutens finds this dodtrine fo probable, that 
he thinks no perfon of found fenfe can reject it. 

It now reinains for me to fpeak of thofe learned men who 
have not adopted the dogtrine of the plurality of worlds, and to 
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véfolve the principal difficulties which have been farted againft 
this fy{tem. 

Though it appears that Ariftotle embraced the fentiment of 
Democritus refpe&ting the plurality of worlds, the Peripatetics 
maintained, that the moon could not be a world, becaufe it pro- 
duced no animals; becaufe animals could not exift there without 
generation and corraption, and that the moon is incorr oor $ 
becaufe it has always moved in a conftant and unvaried track, 
and becaufe no change has been remarkable in it fince the foufi- 
dation of the‘univerfe. But Helvelius replies, that our earth, 
however corruptible it may appear, has lafted as long as the 
moon ; that changes may have taken place in the moen, which 
we never perceived, becaufe they affected its minuteft purts 
and its fuperficies, like thofe to which our earth is fubject, and 
‘which we could not difcover if we were as remote from it as we 
are from the moon. He then adds feveral other argument, 
which he confirms by thofe difcoveries that have been made bv 
the help of a telefcope of hisown invention, and which fhew ed 
‘him that the bright and obfcure, the large and the fimall parts itt 
the moon hada perfeét refemblance to our feas, rivers, lakes, 
plains, mounta‘ns, and forefts. 

Plutarch, after relating the opinion of a plurality of worlds 
generally taught by the ancient Grecian phi lofophers, f fays, that 
he is far from condemning it, and he thought i+ probable ¢! hat 
there were a great number, (though that number was deter- 
mined) of worlds like ours. It appears by a paflage in the fame 
author, that the queftion, whether there were exhalations or 
vapours in the mooi, which rife from its furface, and occafion 
rain and other meteors, was agitated even in his time. Plutarch 
feems to incline towards thofe who maintained the contrary. 
He believed that the moon muft be fo heated by the conflant 
impulfe of . the fun's rays on its furface, that all the modiilure 
muft be dried ”? by it, fo asto leave none to fupply méatter for 
new meteors; and he thence ccncludes, that im the moon there 
are no didn, rain, or wind, and confegriently that it proluces 
neither plants nor animals. This reafoning 4 is the fame as that 
adopted by fuch of the moderns as wifh to contradict the opint- 
on, that the moon is inliabited, but the only inference to be 
drawn from thefe difficulties is, that the beings which people 
that planet muft be very different from thofe of this world, ard 
that their conftitutions are accommodated to the difference of 
climate and the nature of the planet which they inhabit. 


Vou IV. Aa 
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Mr. De La Hire, from obfervations which he made, was of 
opinion, that the black {pots of the moon, which are thought to 
be feas, are only Jarge diftricts of land, the foil of which is na- 
turally of a darker colour. But if there are ne feas in the moen, 
there muft be no atmofphere, or at leaft no perceptible one, and 
aftronomers endeavour to explain, without {uppofing an atmof: 
phe re, that kind ef luminous crown which appears during an 
eclip‘e of the fun, and which, however, is the ftrongeft proof of 
its exifience. !t would thence follow, from the idea of De La 
Hire, that-as there are neither rain nor vapours in the moon, 
it can abound neither with plants vor animals. 

‘The moft univerfal {cholar in Europe, the Hluftrious Leibnitz, 
amufed himfelf with this idea of inhabitants in the planets, and 
made it a fubject for difplaying bis pleafantry and humour. “ If 
an intercourle,” fays he, were open between us and the neareft 
of the planetary inhabitants, according to Mr. Huyghens, it 
would be worth while to call ageneral council, in order to deli- 
berate, whether we ought to extend our care 1efpecting the pro- 
pagation of the faith bevond the boundaries of our globe. Many 
would, doubtlefs, maintain, that the rational aninals of thete 
countries, not being of the sace of Adam, have no part in the 
redemption of Jefus Chrift. But others would fay, perhaps, 
that we are not certain where Adam alw ays exilted, nor what 
has become of all his pofterity, fince there have beendivines who 
believed, that the moon was the place of Paradife, and no doubt, 
a plurality would conclude, that the fafeft way would he to bap- 
tife thefe doubtful beings, provided they are ‘fufceptible of it. I 
ain, however, far from being certain, whether they would be 
appointed priefts in the Romifh church, becaufe wt confecra- 
tion would always be dubious, and they would expofe the people 
to the danger of material idolatry, on the hypothetis of that com- 
munion.” 

Tn @nothor place, after having fpoken of Say shone, Fonte- 

elle, and the ingenious fiction of Kepler on the State of the 
Moon, our philofopher adds, “ One would almoft fay, that Har- 
lequiu’s fituation in the empire of the Moon is the fame as here. 
It istrue, that people judge differently of moons, which are on- 
ly fatellities, and of the: principal planets. A witty Englifh 
writer has given a pleafant detcription of a Spaniard, of his own 
invention, who, by means of birds of paffage, was tran{ported 
to the moon, without {peaking of C yrano, who went thither af- 

terwards tofind this Spaniard. Some ingenious authors, willing 
t> give a beautiful idea of a future life, convey the fouls of the 
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happy from world to world, and our imagination fuggefts to us 
apart of the occupations which may be given there to great 
geniufes; but whatever efforts we may make, 1 doubt much 
whether we can everbe thoroughly acquainted with them, on 
acconnt ofthe great diftance between usand thefe geniufes, and 
the variety of places whieh they vifit. And unlefs we find tc- 
lefcopes, fuch as Defcartes gives us reafon to hope for, and which 
he thinks will enable us to diftinguifh parts on the furface of the 
moon equally fall as our houfes, we cannot determine what 
there may be in a globe different from ours.” 

The Abbe Paulian confiders the plurality of worlds as a chi-. 
mera, andtlie work of Fontenelle as a romance, to which, how- 
ever, he does juftice in certain refpecis. He quotes the paflage 
of the citizen of Paris cn the towers of Notre Daiae, and 
fays, that the author from that reafoning endeavours to perfuade 
us that the moon is inhabited. It appears to me, adds he, that 
this is proving a propofition almoft as if a mau had no defire to 
be believed. But Fontenelle knew too well that comparifon is 
Not reafoning, and it is not upon fuch a bafis, that he has reared 
his edifice, but upon the refemblance and relation which there 
is between the moon and ourearth, The Abbe Paulian might, 
in my opinion, have attacked with more edvantage the fyftem 
of Fontenelle, had he endeavoured to fhew the incompatibility 
of this hypothefis with the proofs which he adduces of the nom 
exiftence of anatmofphere around the moon. But I am furprifed 
that the ex-jefuit, who gives us a moft pompous eulogium on his 
brother Kircher, that rare genius whom all the literati have 
confidered as one of thofe men whom nature prefeuts but 
feldom to the world, in order to excite afionifhment, has not 
found fault with the ridiculous, extravagant, and truly repre- 
henfible nonfenfe which is to be found inthe Iter exta‘icum; 
true it is, that the fpiritof human inftitutions often influences 
mankind in the judgment which they pals on the productions of 
the mind. 

The difficulties ftarted againft the exiftence of inhabitants 
in the planets may be reduced to the following : 

Firft, It is doubted whether many of the planets, and among 
others, the meon, have any atmofphere, and fuppofing that they 
have not, it cannot be conceived how living beings in them could: 
breathe or fubfift. 

Secondly, In fome of the planets, fuch as Jupiter, &c. very 
tonfiderable and-ftriking changes are obferved on their furfaces,, 
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and it would appear, that an inhabited planet ought always ta 
be unalterable, and expofed to no variations. 

Thirdly, Comets are certainly planets, and yet we.can hard= 
ly believe that thefe bodies are inhabited, on account of the ex~ 
treme difference which the inhabitants muft experience in the 
heat ofthe fun, by which they muft be fometimes feorched, and 
which at other times nmuft be fearcely felt. The comet of 1680, 
for example, pafied almoft over the fun, and afterwards remov- 
ed to fuch a diftance, that it will not return perhaps till 575 
years from the time of its laft appearance. What living crea. 
ture could be capable of fuftaining fo prodigious a heat at one 
feried. and fo dreadful a cold inthe other? The laft cbjedi- 
ens which may be flarted are thole arifing from theology. 

To thefe conjectures however, we may reply: Firft, That 
the a:mofphere of the planets j is eftablifhed by a very great num- 
ber of aflronomical obfervations, from which the {pots and the 
belts of ‘upiter, &c. have been confidered as long canals of wa- 
ter, or fome other fluid matter, and that the obfcure parts of that; 
planet are fufficient to induce us to believe that its furface is co- 
vered with land and water like our-earth. 

Secondly, The different diffances of the planets, by occafion- 
ing in fome too much obfcurity and cold, do not render it impof- 
fible that thefe oibs are fo many peopled worlds, becaufe the bo« 
dies and different organs of their inhabitants have been, doubt- 
lefs, fitted and adapted to the various conftitytions and tempe- 
raments of the planets which they inhabit, and becaufe the in- 
finite wiidom of the Deity hath proportioned our bodies, &c.. 
to the {tate of that planet in which we live and exit. 

Thirdly, Fontenelle has fecured himfelf from the ob’eétions 
ef divines, by not placing men in the other planets, but imhabi-. 
tants of adifferentnature. And, after all, why fhould the opi- 
nion of Huyghens be contrary to fcripture? We are there only 
told, that all mankind are defcended from Adam ; but this is. 
only meant of thofe men who inhabit our globe. Other men. 
may inhabit other planets, and may have {prung from fome other 
father than Adam... Dare that wile infeét, which creeps over 
the furface of this little fpot called our earth, prefcribe bounds 
to all Nature! 

Lalily, The dogtrine of the plurality of worlds, founded on 
the moft folid obfervations and reafoning of aftronomy, is_ fill, 
father fupperted by the moft fublime ideas that we can conccive 
of the Divinity, and which tend in the ftrongeft manner to ma- 
nifeft his glory. It is, therefore, with great reafon that all 
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philofophers admit at prefent as many folar fyftems, more or lefs 
like our’s, as there are fixed ftars. Thofe minds even which are 
the leaft tiaCtured with philofophy, begin to be familiarifed with 
this idea of millions of worlds, which in fome meafure may be 
afcribed to the elegant work of Fontenelle on this fubjeét. The 
completeft catalogue of the fixed ftars, that of Flamftead, con- 
tains only 3000, which are vifible. Halley obferved 350 more 
ip the fouthern hemifphere, but the ftars of the kind which e- 
fcape our notice are innumerable. It is, therefore, more than: 
probable, that the number of inhabited worlds is infinite.. 


REMARKABLE RESEMBLANCE.,. 


I N a manufcript, which is now in one of the richeft libraries : 
in Paris, we are told, that the Count of Ligneville and Count 
d’Autricourt, twins, defcended from an ancievt family in Lors 
raine, refembled each other fo much, that when they put on the 
fame kind of drefs, which they didnow and then for amufement, 
their fervants could not diftinguifh the one from the other. ‘I heir 
voice, gait, and deportment, were the fame, and thefe marks’ 
of refemblance were fo perfect, that they often threw their 

friends, and even their wives, into the greateft embarraffinent. 

Being both Captains of, Jight horfe, the one would put himfelf 
at the head of the other’s {quadron,. without the officers: ever: 
fufpecting the change. 

Count d’Autricourt ‘having committed fome crime, the Count 
de Ligneville never fuffered his brother to go out without accom- 
pahying him, and the fear of feizing the innocent, inftead of 
the guilty, réndered the orders to arreft the former of no avail, 
One day Count de Ligneville fent for a barber, and after hav- 
ing faffered hitff'to fhave one half of his beard, he pretended to 
have fome occafion to go into the next apartment, and putting ; 
his night gown upon his brother, who was concealed there, and. 
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tucking the cloth, which he had about his neck, under his chin. 
made him fit down in the place which he had juft quitted. The: 
barber immediately refumed his operation, ane was proceeding: 
to finifh what he had begun, as he fuppofed, but, to his great 

aftonifhment, he found that a new beard had fprung up. Not 

doub:ing that the perfon under his.hands was the devil, he roar- 

ed out withterror, and funk down ina fwoon on the floor... 
Whilft they- were endeavouring to recal him to life, Countd’ Au-. 
1 tricourt retired again into the clofet, and: Count de Ligneville,. 
who was. half. fhaved, returned to his former place. ‘This was: 
a new caufe.of furprife to the poor barber, who now imagined 

that all he had feen was a dream, and he could not be convin- 

ced of the truth, until: he beheld the two brothers together. The 

| fympathy which fubfifted between thefe brothers was no lefs 
& 





fingular than their. refemblance. If one fell fick, the other was. 
indifpofed alfo ; if one received a wound, the other felt pain, 
1 and this was the cafe with every misfortune that befel them ; fo 
| that, on this account, they watched over each-other’s conduct 
with the greateft care and attention., But what is ftill more afto- 
nifhing, they both often had the fame dreams. Theday that 
Count d’Autricourt- was attacked in France by the fever, of 
which he died, Count de Ligneville was attacked by the fame in 
Bavaria, and would have. funk under it like his brother, adds 
the manufcript, had he not made a vow to our Lady of Alten. 
ting. ifallthefe facts are true, which we very much doubt, it 
mult be allowed, that they are fufficient to confound the penetra. . 
tion of the :noftfagacious philofophers, and that they plainly. 
fhew that there are many difcoveries ftill to be made in, the. 
fyftem of nature. 


eee 


woman: sere ~~ 





A NEB CD QT. E.. 


D ONATELLO, a celebrated fculptor, when he was give. 


ing the laft i i , 
Speak ftroke with his mallet, called out to the. ftatue,. 
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ON VIEWING tne CELEBRATED CONVENT" op. 
NOSSA SENHORA DA ARRABIDA, 
PORTUGAL. 


BY ROBERT SOUTHEY.. 


Happy the dwellers in this holy houfe !. 
For furely-never wordly Cares intrude 

On this retreat, this folitary fhade, 

Where Quiet with Religion make her home. 
And ye who tevant fuch a goodly fcene*: 

Mutt needs be good ! here all is calm and fair, 
And here the mirror of the mind reflects 
Serene(ft beauty. O’er thefe woodJand haunts 
‘The infatiate eye, with ever new delight, 
Roams raptur’d, marking now where to the wind 
The tall tree fhakes it. many-colour’d boughs, 
Making wild melody, and now the fpoft 

Of many a fea bird o’er the tranquil deep,, 
And now the long reflected line of light 
Where the broad orb of day refulgent finks . 


* Never did I behold {cenery fo wild, and fo fublime.as the. 
mountain prefented, and which, continually varying as we. 
advanced, always difpizyed fome new beauty. . The gum 
ciftus was the moft con.mon plant; it, was luxurioufly in 
and the fun drew forth its rich balfamic fragrance, 

Le Xe. 
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Beneath old Ocean’s bound.—To have no cares. 
To have no kindred with the reptile race 

Of Man—no Wants to fetter down the foul: 
Amid the knaves and ideots of the world ;. 
Almoft, ye dwellers. inthis holy houfe ! 

Almoft I envy you ! you never hear 

The groan of Wretchednefs ; you never fee: 
Pale Hunger’s alking eye, nor. roam around 
Thofe huge and hateful fepulchres of Men, 


Where WEALTH and PowER have rear’d their pa-- 


Jaces, 
And Vice with horrible contagion taints 





The humanherd. That (trange EcyprrAn Tt Youth, , 


Who firft amid the pathlefs defert dwelt 
Self-exiled from the world, knew well the world. 
He left; the accurfed Tyrant of Mankind 

Had fent his Minifters of vengeance. 

The mob with blind and blood hound fury join’d 
The chafe-of Murder. Danger was abroad. 
Danger and Death, and Treafon lurk’d at home: 
Beneath a brother’sfmile : far im the wilds, 

When many a year had thinn’d his hoary locks, 
Old PAUL remember’d all the ills he fled, 

And bleft his lonely.lot. Ltoo could: love, 

Ye tenants of this holy folitude ! 

To fojourn here, and when the fun rides high ; 
Seek fome fequeftered dingle’s deepeft thade, 

And atthe cooler hour along the beach 

Stray with flow ftep, and gaze upon the deep: 
And, whilft the evening breezes bath’d my browy, 
And on mine ear the rude and reftlefs roar 
Re-echoed, imufe on many a leffon taught 
By hard Experience. Yet may yonder deep 





t In the Lower Thebais (during the perfecution of De-- 
cius) there was a young man, named Paul, to whom, at fif- 
teen years of age, his parents left agreateftate. He was a: 
erfon of much learning, of a mild temper, and full of the 
ove of God.. He had a married fifter, with whom he lived. 
Her hufband was bafe enongh to defign an information -a- 
gainit hint, inorder to obtain his eftate. Paul, having no- 
tice of this, retired to the defert niountains, where he wait- - 
ed tillthe perfecution ceafed. Habit at length made folitude 


agreeable to him ‘he founda pleafant retreat, and lived ' 


there fouréfcore and-ten years... He wasatthetime of his 
retirement 23, and lived to be 113 years old. This is the: 
fit diftiag& account ofan hermitin the Chriftian Church. 
Milner’s Hiftory of theChurch of Chrift... 
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SuggelMfome not unprofitable thought, . 
Momattic brethren! Would the mariner, | 
Tho’ many a tempeft fwell its madden’d waves, 
And many a whirlwind o’er the reeling matt 
Impei the mountain furge, quit yonder. deep 
And rather float upon fome tranquil fea, 
Whofe movele{s waters never feel the gale, 
In fafe ftaguation? I muft yet fulfill : 
Some talks, fome duties ; and thofe well falfll’d : 
BELOVED! then will we together feek 
Thecot of INDEPENDENCE. Pileafant then, 
To think that we have walk’d amid mankind 
‘+ More finn’d againft than finning.”’ Pleafant then, 
To mufe on many a forrow overpaft, 
And think the labour of the day is done ; 
And as the evening of our lives fhall clofe, 
The peaceful evening, nail with firme{t hope 
Th’ approaching dawn of everlafting day ! 








S.ON N E T. 


To A NIGHTINGALE. 


By Mr. MOTT. 


SrQuesTER’D minftrel of the moon-light hous, 
Mourn on thy melancholy tale of woe; 

} too have felt misfortune’s cruel power, 
And liften, as thy plaintive forrows flow, 

With fympathy. To hear thee, lonely bird, 
Oft, at that filent hour, when nought is heard, 

I wander in yon wild and dreary haunt, 
Where erft, the veftal’s foul fubduing chaunt, 

Swell’d thro’ the twilight vale and fainted grove ;—— 
And as I meditate, the tender figh 

I heave. For there methinks, once hopelefs love, 
By pious fraud, aud foul hypocrify, 

Was doom’d to weep, religion’s abjeé flave, 
“Till forrow funk the mourner tothe grave. 
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[From Azewmra.} 


VV HEN, ona elear and clondlefs Night, 
The Moon fha!l pour her level tight, 
And tremble on the filver Sea; 
I then fhall watchher cheering, rays, 
And fighing atk, if thou dott gaze 
On her bright orb—an2 think of me? 


When, raving fierce thro’ew ry fhroud, 
The wild careering Wind is loud, 
And on tae mid-watc) I fhall be, 
My Heart will afk, astetupetisrifem 
If thou doft hear; and gentle fighs 
Heave thy foft heart, while pitying me ? 


If deftin’d in the bloody fight 

To clote thefe eyes in endlefs night, 
That now fo fondly gaze on thee; 

E’en then, as Life thall ebb awzy, 

My lateft ling’ring breath fhail fay— 
** My only Love, remember me !” 





INSCRIPTION. 
BOR A TABLET ON THE BANKS OF A STREAM». 


By R. SouvtnHey.e 


STRANGER ! awhile upon this moffy bank 
Recline thee. If the fun rides high, the breeze, 
That loves to ripple o’er the rivulet, 

Will piay around thy brow, and the cool found 
Of running watersfooth thee. Hark how clear 
It fparkles o’er the fhallows, and behold 

Where o'er its furface wheels with reftlefs fpeed 
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Yon glofty infe%t; onthe fand below 
How the {wift fhadow flies. ‘he ftream is pure 
Tn folitude, and masy a healthfui herb 
Bends o’er its courfe, and drinks the vital wave : 
But paffing on amid the haunts of man, 
It finds poliution there, and- rolls from thence 
Ataintedtide. Seek’it thou fer Happinefs ? 
Go ftranger, fojourn in the wo@@land Cot 
Of !NNoC ENCE, and thou thalt fiad her there. 





THE PARTING. LA PARTENSA. 


From MeErasTASIo. 


Aotrv. my fair! this haplefs day 

Tears me from all my joys away, 
Remov’d from Love and thee : 

Who knows, O—caufe of all my pain, 

If thou wilt hear me once complain, 
Or lofe one thought on me! 


Yet, to regain my lofi repofe, 
My penafive mind fhal! foothe its woes, 
For ever fix’d on thee ; 
On thee fhall every thought attend ; 
But wilt theu ever condescend 
To fix one thought on me? 


On diftant thores my mournful groans, 
Shall afk the melancholy ftones 

W here can my charmer be? 
From morn to eve my fearch fhall laft; 
But who cantell if thou wilt caft 

One fingle thought on me! 


In fancied fcenes, the happy fpot, 
Where thou and blifs were once my lot, 
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'My cheated mind fhall fee ; ' 
A thoufand thoughts fhall wake my pains 
But whocan tellif thouwilt deign 
To fix one thought on me! 
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‘ There, thall I (gy, in yonder grove, 
* Toall my tender tales of love, 

_ * Difdaimful would the be ; 

* Yet foonher gentle hand I prefs’d, " 

* Again, I hop’d ;—butcan her breaft 
* Retain one thonght otf me? * 





- } 


Where-e’er thou goeft, in every land, 

W hat numerous flaves to thy command 
Thy conquering eyes fhall fee ! 

Ye Gods | whe knows, if, fair and youny, 

Thy heart, ’miditTuch a flattering throng, | 
Will keep one thought forme ! 


Yet think thy lover’s only aim 

Was a pure, generous mutual flame, 
And what his pains mutt be; 

Think what he feels at this farewell ; 

Think, deareft maid :—Ah ! whocan tell 
If e’er theu’lt think on me ? 


VERSES sy R. BURNS, 


Apna, thy charms my bofom fire, 
‘And waite my foul with care; 

But ah, how bootlefsto admire, 
When fated to defpair. 


Yet, in thy prefenee, lovely Fair, . 5 
To hope may be forgiv’n; _ | ‘ 
For fure *twere impious to defpair; te 
So much in fight of Heav’n, 
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